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In  This  Issue 

D iDyouknow  that  thefirst  nation- 
wide cooperative  for  wool  mar- 
keting was  formed  in  November, 
1929?  That  this  cooperative  han- 
dled in  1930  116,000,000  pounds 
of  wool  and  15,000,000  pounds  of 
mohair?  That  sales  were  made  in 
the  same  year  to  220  different  mills? 
These  and  other  facts  that  ought  to 
interest  every  extension  worker  are 
presented  by  J.  B.  Wilson.  He  is 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  National 
Wool  Cooperative.  He  has  a right 
to  be. 

Community  scoring  and  the  hold- 
ing of  community  country  life 
conferences  has  taught  West  Vir- 
ginia’s rural  women  to  think  readily 
and  logically  in  terms  of  the  com- 
munity’s problems,  says  Gertrude 
Humphreys.  The  problem  of  West 
Virginia’s  home  demonstration 
agents,  she  asserts,  is  to  help  the 
women  of  their  communities  select 
from  among  those  suggested,  the 
problems  that  shall  be  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  study  and  solution. 


Contents 


Extension  workers  are  being 
confronted  constantly  with 
new  problems,  including  many  and 
very  complex  relationships,  that 
can  not  be  solved  out  of  the  experi- 
ences of  other  groups  of  educators. 
So  says  Nat  T.  Frame  in  his  brief 
for  the  new  National  Cooperative 
Extension  Workers  Association. 
His  argument  is  well  worth  follow- 
ing. It  leads  to  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  associations  in  Chi- 
cago on  December  4 and  an  urgent 
invitation  to  be  there.  What  do 
you  say?  
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On  the  Calendar 

The  Central  States  will  hold 'an 
Agricultural  Outlook  and  Eco- 
nomic  Conference  at  Urbana, 
111.,  September  1 6 — 1 8.  Currenl 
economic  conditions  and  theii 
effect  on  the  agricultural  outlook 
will  be  considered,  as  well  as  adjust- 
ments in  agriculture  and  the  out- 
look for  different  farm  commodities 
in  the  Central  States. 


Camp  Vail,  Springfield,  Mass., 
September  19-26. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  September  28-October  4. 

Connecticut  Conference  of  County 
Club  Agents,  September  30. 

National  Dairy  Show,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  October  17-24. 

Pacific  International  Livestock 
Exposition,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Oc- 
tober 24-3 1 . 

International  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion, Chicago,  111.,  November 
28-December  5. 


During  September  the  Office  of 
Exhibits  will  present  the  edu- 


Morse  Salisbury  outlines  a plan 
whereby  the  principle  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  cooperation  may  be  ap- 
plied to  radio  broadcasting.  Through 
this  plan  State  extension  divisions  share 
equally  in  the  radio  time  obtained  by 
the  department  on  250  stations  in  the 
development  of  its  radio  programs  in 
the  past  seven  years.  The  new  pro- 
grams, localized  by  the  staff  of  the  State 
extension  divisions,  will  be  of  much 
more  practical  value  to  farm  listeners 
and  will  lend  invaluable  aid  to  present 
extension  effort. 


The  use  of  improved  farm  machinery 
in  South  Carolina  is  making  real 
headway.  J.  T.  McAlister  tells  of  coop- 
eration with  effect  with  county  exten- 
sion agents,  farmers,  and  implement 
dealers  in  getting  more  power  and 
efficiency  onto  South  Carolina  farms. 

Michigan  goes  about  getting  home 
demonstration  news  before  its  pub- 
lic systematically.  Jimmy  Hasselman, 
and  Muriel  Dundas  join  forces  in 
making  successful  club  reporters  out 
of  Michigan’s  300  home  demonstration 
club  secretaries.  A series  of  one  day 
news-writing  schools  do  the  trick. 


cational  exhibits  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  following  events: 

Nebraska  State  Fair,  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
September  4-1 1 . 

California  State  Fair,  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  September  5-12. 
Minnesota  State  Fair,  Hamline, 
Minn.,  September  5-12. 
Michigan  State  Fair,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  September  6-12. 
Midland  Empire  Fair,  Billings, 
Mont.,  September  7-1 1. 
Rochester  Exposition,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  September  7-12. 

Rutland  Fair,  Rutland,  Vt.,  Sep- 
tember 7-12. 

Trenton  Inter- State  Fair,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
September  7-12. 

Appalachian  Tri-State  Fair,  Johnson 
City, Tenn.,  September  7-13. 

Kansas  Free  State  Fair,  Topeka,  Kans., 
September  14-19. 

Kansas  State  Fair,  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
September  19-25. 

Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  September  20-26. 

Western  Washington  Fair,  Puyallup, 
Wash.,  September  21-27. 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress,  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
September  28-October  4. 


Certificate. — By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  matter  contained  herein  is  published  as  administrative  information  and  is  required  for 
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Increasing  California’s  Income  from  Dairying 
by  $25,000,000  a Year 


IN  1922  the  California  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  began  a state- 

wide dairy  campaign  which  was  to 
run  through  1930.  The  campaign  under- 
took to  raise  the  average  butterfat  pro- 
duction of  California  cows  from  182 

pounds  per  year  up  to  265  pounds  by  the 
end  of  1930.  Well,  we  are  there! 

Here's  how  it  all  came  about : 

As  far  back  as  anyone  could  remem- 
ber, the  dairy  industry  of  California  had 
been  an  “ in  and  out  business  ” with 
consequent  dissatisfaction  to  all  con- 

cerned. Dairying  was  based  on  alfalfa. 
When  alfalfa  hay  was  high  in  price, 
dairymen  sold  their  cows  and  sold 

alfalfa  hay.  When  the  price  of  hay 
went  down,  they  bought  such  cows  as 
were  obtainable  aud  fed  the  hay.  Of 
course  only  poor  cows  could  be  bought; 
so  poor  cows  were  what  they  had.  The 
industry  was  disorganized  and  unprofit- 
able to  everyone  concerned.  A study  of 
the  situation  showed  that,  on  the  aver- 
age, dairymen  only  made  money  when 
hay  was  cheap.  The  volume  of  produc- 
tion was  so  low  that  dairying  was  a 
marginal  business.  It  was  always 
hanging  on  the  ragged  edge  between 
profit  and  loss. 

The  Problem 

Now  dairying  is  of  high  importance  to 
California.  Dairying  furnishes  nitrogen 
and  humus  for  our  farm  lands.  Dairy- 
ing should  be  a balance  wheel  in  our 
rural  economy.  It  should  help  to  stabi- 
lize the  income  of  the  State,  which  fluc- 
tuates with  the  erratic  returns  from  the 
special  fruit  crops.  But  dairying  was 
not  a balance  wheel  in  1921.  The  vol- 
ume of  dairying  varied  materially  with 
changes  in  the  price  of  alfalfa  hay.  On 
such  a basis  no  real  improvement  could 
be  made.  To  become  a staple  perma- 
nent business,  dairying  had  to  climb  to  a 
new  level  of  production  whereby  men 
could  build  profitable  and  high-producing 
herds  over  a long  series  of  years. 

A study  of  the  1920  census  disclosed 
that  the  average  production  of  Cali- 


B.  H.  CROCHERON 
Director,  California  Extension  Service 

fornia  cows  was  182  pounds  of  butterfat 
per  year.  This  was  higher  than  the  na- 
tional average  by  about  40  pounds  but 
was  not  high  enough  to  create  a settled 
industry  in  California.  A study  of  costs 
of  production  on  a number  of  California 
farms  showed  that,  on  the  average,  cows 
ought  to  produce  about  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  State  average  if  they  were  to 
be  permanently  profitable.  Such  produc- 
tion was  entirely  feasible  for  an  indi- 
vidual dairyman ; but  was  it  possible  for 
a whole  State?  Could  production  be 
raised  to  any  such  figure  in  any  reason- 
able time?  In  the  previous  20  years  pro- 
duction per  cow  per  year  in  California 
had  been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  only 
six-tenths  of  a pound,  despite  all  the  ef- 
forts of  all  the  agencies  at  work.  At 
such  a rate  it  would  take  generations  to 
rise  to  a profitable  production  level. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  be- 
lieved it  could  be  done.  A study  of  the 
Humboldt  County  Cow-Testing  Associa- 
tion, which  was  the  oldest  in  the  West, 
showed  that  the  production  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  herds  in  that  association  was 
265  pounds  per  year.  It  seemed  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  whole  State 
could  be  raised  to  that  figure  if  enough 
people  worked  hard  enough  at  it  for  a 
long  enough  time.  The  methods  of  pro- 
cedure were  perfectly  well  known : Get 
farmers  to  test  their  cows  for  butterfat 
production  and  to  weed  out  the  low  pro- 
ducers. Have  them  buy  a good  bull 
from  high-producing  ancestry  and  save 
the  promising  heifers.  Then  have  them 
feed  intelligently.  If  those  things  were 
done  by  a large  enough  number  of  people, 
the  State  average  would  rise. 

Such  results  could  not  be  achieved  by 
reaching  a small  minority  of  the  dairy- 
men. A few  men  getting  high  production 
would  influence  the  average  State  produc- 
tion but  little.  The  gi-eat  mass  of  dairy 
producers  must  be  reached  and  influenced 
to  adopt  these  methods.  It  would  take 
a large  staff  of  men  constantly  at  work, 
but  it  could  be  done. 


At  the  Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show  held 
at  Stockton  on  December  5,  1921,  the 
campaign  was  announced.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  State  production,  then  at 
182  pounds  per  year,  be  raised  to  265 
pounds  by  the  end  of  1930.  The  figures 
of  production  were  based  upon  the  1920 
census ; therefore  the  1930  census  would 
be  the  judge  as  to  whether  the  goal  had 
been  reached.  The  annual  report  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  for  1922 
stated : 

The  outstanding  feature  of  dairy  im- 
provement has  been  the  setting  of  a goal 
and  the  adoption  of  a program  of  work 
which  outlines  means  whereby  this  goal 
may  be  reached.  Because  average  but- 
terfat production  per  cow  per  year  is  a 
good  measure  of  the  status  of  the  indus- 
try, and  because  the  work  is  planned  to 
benefit  the  industry  of  the  whole  State, 
a goal  of  265  pounds  of  fat  per  cow  per 
year  in  1930  has  been  established  for 
the  State.  The  present  average  produc- 
tion is  about  182  pounds  of  fat.  The 
program  of  work,  which  specifies  the 
activities  through  which  we  hope  to  reach 
this  goal,  consists  mainly  of  methods 
which  will  secure : 

1.  More  and  better  cow-testing  associa- 
tions. 

2.  Wider  use  of  good  purebred  dairy 
bulls. 

3.  Better  feeding  practices. 

4.  Better  care  of  dairy  cattle. 

5.  More  control  and  eradication  of  cat- 
tle diseases. 

Working  for  the  Goal 

And  then  they  went  to  work ! County 
agricultural  agents  and  assistant  county 
agents  over  California  were  specially  de- 
tailed to  the  dairy  project ; dairy  de- 
partments of  the  farm  bureau  were 
formed ; cow-testing  associations  or- 
ganized ; testers  employed.  Of  course- 
people  did  not  expect  the  goal  would  be 
reached.  They  generally  regarded  the 
goal  as  a distant  star  at  which  to  shoot. 
They  supposed  the  campaign  would  help 
somewhat  and  would  raise  production 
materially ; but  to  climb  to  such  an  unat- 
tained figure — that  seemed  impossible. 

However,  early  and  late,  for  nine  years 
the  county  agents  toiled  at  the  job. 
Every  day,  in  sun  and  rain,  county 
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agents  were  seeking  members  for  cow- 
testing associations,  were  helping  men  to 
get  good  balls,  were  talking  with  them 
of  their  feeding  problems,  were  advising 
which  cows  to  weed  out.  In  a few  years 
it  was  evident  that  production  was  going 
rapidly  upward,  rising  at  least  10  times 
as  fast  as  before  the  campaign  was 
started.  By  1926  production  appeared  to 
be  above  225  pounds  per  year.  The  num- 
ber of  cows  discarded  as  unprofitable 
from  cow-testing  herds  climbed  up  to 
5,000  per  year,  then  to  10,000,  finally 
15,000.  The  number  of  cows  under  test 
reached  50,000  by  1926,  75,000  by  1928, 
and  almost  100,000  by  1930. 

The  campaign  increased  in  speed  and 
volume  like  a snowball  rolling  downhill. 
The  campaign  was  a going  concern. 
Everybody  got  a thrill  seeing  the  dairy 
industry  grow  from  a whipped  dog  to 
the  leader  of  the  pack.  People  sang  a 
new  song.  Formerly  the  successful 
farmers  planted  trees.  Now  they  began 
to  say  that  the  dairy  industry  was  the 
only  bright  spot  in  the  State.  One  of  our 
dairymen  bought  an  airplane  to  use  up 
his  profits. 

Now  comes  the  1930  census.  Using  the 
same  methods  of  computation  as  that 
used  in  1920,  which  methods  of  computa- 
tion were  duly  placed  on  file  by  a con- 
ference at  the  time  so  that  there  might 
be  no  argument  in  later  years — by  using 
those  same  methods  the  average  produc- 
tion for  California  in  1930  was  265.6 
pounds. 

Of  course  it  just  happens  that  the  pro- 
duction is  exactly  at  the  figure  set,  but 
it  did  not  “ jiist  happen  ” that  this  great 
increase  in  production  was  made.  It 
was  planned  and  executed.  A large 
number  of  men  were  set  to  work  at  that 
task  and  were  held  to  it  until  the  result 
was  achieved. 

So  we  hold  forth  this  dairy  campaign 
as  a method  for  agricultural  advance- 
ment. The  campaign  shows  the  way  by 
which  progress  in  agriculture  can  and 
will  be  made.  Here  is  the  recipe.  We 
give  it  especially  for  those  who  believe 
you  can  pass  a law  and  advance  some- 
where and  for  those  who  think  progress 
is  achieved  by  holding  a meeting  and 
writing  some  resolutions.  Here  is  the 
recipe : 

1.  Study  the  industry ; find  a simple 

and  feasible  program  for  its  im- 
provement. 

2.  Set  a goal  within  the  bounds  of 

reasonable  possibility. 

3.  Employ  a sufficient  number  of  com- 

petent men  so  that  they  can  reach 
individual  fanners  on  their  home 
farms  in  personal  contact.  Pay 
them  a living  wage  and  keep  them 
at  work. 


4.  Stick  to  the  program  and  methods 
through  thick  and  thin. 

That  program  will  bring  results. 

What  are  the  results,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  of  this  dairy  campaign?  Well,  in 
1930  the  average  (weighted)  farm  price 
of  butterfat  in  California  was  54.4  cents 
per  pound.  In  that  year  571,959  cows  in 
the  State  gave  S3. 5 pounds  of  butterfat 
more  than  the  average  in  1920.  This  was 
an  increase  of  47,758,576  pounds  over  the 
amount  the  same  cows  would  have  given 
had  their  production  been  that  of  1920. 
At  54.4  cents  per  pound  this  increase 
brought  $25,9S0,665  in  the  year  1930. 


Butterfat  production  in  California 


1920 

1925 

1930 

Number  of  cows.. 
Total  pounds  of 

i 502,415 

2 557,  268 

3 571, 959 

butterfat 

Average  pounds 
of  butterfat  pro- 

< 91,  533, 839 

1 125,  043,  036 

3 151, 939,  520 

duced  per  cow. . 

182.1 

224.3 

265.6 

1 1920  United  States  census. 

2 1925  United  States  census. 

3 1930  United  States  census. 

* Statistical  Report  of  California  Dairy  Products 
(Special  Publication  No.  99,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture). 

6 Report  of  1930  Production.  Dr.  M.  E.  McDonald, 
chief,  bureau  of  dairy  control,  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  per  year  is 
a sizable  amount  of  money.  It  is  ma- 
terial to  the  whole  financial  structure 
of  the  State.  We  may  expect  this  in- 
creased value  to  be  maintained  for  the 
future.  An  industry  once  improved  is 
likely  to  remain  at  the  new  high  level. 
It  has  increased  the  productive  capital 
of  the  State  by  the  amount  of  which 
$25,980,665  is  the  interest.  At  5 per 
cent,  it  is  interest  on  over  $500,000,000 
At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  in 
1921,  we  said  that  if  successful  this  pro- 
ject of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice would  add  more  value  to  the  wealth 
of  the  State  than  that  represented  by 
the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Our 
predictions  have  been  exceeded  by  the 
results. 


A System  for  Field  Records 

A system  for  keeping  field  records, 
which  he  has  found  to  be  thorough,  defi- 
nite, flexible,  convenient,  and  compact, 
has  been  worked  out  by  W.  L.  Funk- 
houser,  county  agricultural  agent  in 
Cheshire  County,  N.  H. 

The  records  are  kept  on  6%  by  10x/4  inch 
loose-leaf  sheets  which  are  folded  twice 
so  that  they  may  be  kept  in  a pocket- 
sized  notebook.  Lines  are  ruled  to  allow 
for  names  and  addresses  on  the  side 
margin  and  projects  across  the  top  of 
the  page.  Each  sheet  is  made  out  for 
the  people  in  one  community.  Any  in- 
formation concerning  an  individual  is 


placed  opposite  his  name  and  under  the 
project  or  item  to  which  it  relates. 

By  making  all  of  the  entries  for  the 
people  in  a community  or  section  on  one 
sheet,  Mr.  Funkhouser  has  found  that  he 
has  a convenient  and  complete  list  of  all 
the  extension  service  cooperators  in  his 
county  by  communities  and  that  at  a 
glance  he  can  determine  just  what  to 
take  up  with  each  person,  what  material 
to  carry  with  him  when  visiting  any  com- 
munity, and  just  how  his  itinerary 
should  be  planned  to  keep  travel  at  a 
minimum  and  avoid  retracing  his  steps. 

Where  the  records  cover  several  years, 
trends  can  be  seen  at  a glance.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  much  of  the  statistical 
material  for  the  annual  report  is  already 
assembled  and  quickly  and  easily  sum- 
marized from  these  records,  Mr.  Funk- 
houser reports. 


New  Jersey’s  Plant-Growing 
Structures  Project 

New  Jersey’s  plant-growing  structures 
project  is  conducted  with  individuals 
rather  than  groups  and  largely  on  an 
advisory  basis,  by  C.  H.  Nissley,  the  ex- 
tension horticulturist.  He  believes  that 
thoroughness  of  publicity  and  having  the 
proper  material  to  give  the  grower  are 
the  essentials  for  success.  Accordingly 
he  sends  out  news  releases  during  the 
fall,  winter,  and  spring  months  and  has 
prepared  a bulletin,  Plant  Growing  and 
Plant  Growing  Structures,  and  another, 
Cloth  Covered  Coldframe,  as  well  as 
blue  prints  of  construction  for  the  sash 
greenhouse,  hot-water  heated  hot  bed, 
and  flue-heated  hot  bed.  A set  of  lan- 
tern slides  on  plant-growing  structures 
and  another  on  plant  growing  have  been 
used  in  many  illustrated  lectures  on  this 
work  during  the  last  10  years. 

When  a grower  inquires  about  plant- 
growing structures,  a copy  of  the  avail- 
able bulletins  and  blue  prints  are  for- 
warded to  him,  he  is  requested  to  see 
and  study  the  structures  of  the  key  man 
in  his  section,  the  county  agricultural 
agent  is  notified,  a check-up  is  made,  and 
personal  work  is  done  by  Mr.  Nissley  to 
help  the  growers  with  special  problems. 


One  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  fif- 
teenth annual  editors’  short  course  in 
Minnesota  outlined  how  newspaper  pub- 
lishers might  advantageously  follow  the 
extension-service  programs  in  their  com- 
munities and  thereby  interest  local  mer- 
chants in  advertising  the  materials 
needed  to  carry  out  the  extension  pro- 
grams. For  example,  during  a soil-main- 
tenance campaign  fertilizer  dealers  could 
be  interested  in  advertising  their  com- 
modities. 


The  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation 

J.  B.  WILSON 

Secretary-Treasurer,  National  Wool  Marketing  Corporation 


y^FTER  many  years  of  patient  effort, 

/-%  thanks  to  the  agricultural  market- 

-*■  ihg  act  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  the  American  wool 
and  mohair  producers  at  last  have  their 
own  marketing  agency.  Although  wool 
cooperative  marketing  is  not  a product 
of  this  generation,  the  National  Wool 
Marketing  Corporation,  made  possible 
under  the  agricultural  marketing  act,  is 
the  first  nation-wide  cooperative  for  wool 
and  mohair. 

The  past  25  years  have  witnessed  a 
growing  desire  among  wool  producers  to 
change  from  the  old  speculative  method 
of  selling  wool.  Growers  constantly  have 
been  doing  more  talking  and  thinking 
along  cooperative  lines  at  their  conven- 
tions. It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  when  the  agricultural  marketing  act 
was  passed  in  1929  the  wool  producers 
were  among  the  first  to  see  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offered  them  to  realize  their 
goal.  This  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  June,  1929,  and  the  wool  cooperative 
was  formed  in  November. 

Amount  of  Business  Handled 

Those  who  have  followed  the  tremen- 
dous strides  made  in  cooperative  endeavor 
since  the  agricultural  marketing  act 
became  a law  are  familiar  with  the  splen- 
did response  given  by  the  wool  growers. 
More  than  40,000  wool  and  mohair  pro- 
ducers took  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  market  their  product  coopera- 
tively on  a nation-wide  basis.  The  1930 
volume  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation  amounted  to  approximately 
116,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  15,000,000 
pounds  of  mohair. 

While  it  is  somewhat  early  at  the  time 
this  is  written  to  estimate  what  the  1931 
cooperative  wool  tonnage  will  be,  it  is 
reasonably  safe  to  say  it  will  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  first  year.  On  July  8 the 
volume  of  wool  actually  received  by  the 
national  in  Boston  was  80,142,361  pounds. 
In  addition  to  this  tonnage  at  the  coun- 
try’s big  wool  market  are  several  million 
pounds  of  wool  stored  at  Pacific  coast 
points  for  sale  to  western  mills.  A year 
ago,  July  5,  the  national’s  receipts  of 
wool  at  Boston  wei'e  only  62,388,543 
pounds.  On  July  15,  1930,  the  coopera- 
tive’s shipments  at  Boston  amounted 
to  72,917,198  pounds.  Thus,  with  1931 
shipments  running  substantially  ahead  of 
those  of  last  year,  it  would  seem  that  a 
great  many  wool  growers  appreciate  the 


opportunities  of  cooperative  marketing 
and  are  taking  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties which  growers  are  developing  under 
the  agricultural  marketing  act. 

The  National  Wool  Marketing  Corpo- 
ration is  a grower  controlled  and  oper- 
ated organization.  The  national  is  com- 
posed of  28  stockholder  associations,  each 
of  which  delivered  over  500,000  pounds 
of  wool  or  mohair  last  year,  the  minimum 
volume  for  stockholder  membership. 
These  associations  are  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States,  making  it  possible 
for  any  wool  producer,  anywhere,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cooperative  set-up. 

On  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Marketing  Corporation  are 
men  who  have  had  experience  in  -the  Na- 
tion’s wool  industry.  For  several  years 
some  of  these  men  have  given  a good 
deal  of  thought  toward  the  possibilities 
of  a national  selling  organization. 

The  president  of  our  organization,  Mr. 
Sol  Mayer,  is  a suceesful  sheep  and  live- 
stock operator  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
He  is  also  an  outstanding  figure  in  bank- 
ing circles  in  the  Southwest  and  is  a 
sound  business  man  and  thinker.  Mr. 
Mayer  is  earnestly  working  for  the 
success  of  the  National  Wool  Marketing- 
Corporation  because  he  believes  that  it 
is  a great  movement  for  the  sheep  and 
goat  industry. 

In  the  national  wool  marketing  pro- 
gram the  individual  grower  signs  a 
marketing  contract  to  deliver  his  wool 
to  his  local  association  affiliated  with 
the  National  Wool  Marketing  Corpora- 
tion. The  local  association  in  turn 
signs  a marketing  agreement  to  deliver 
all  of  the  wool  of  its  members  to  the 
national.  The  grower  has  his  vote  in 
his  local  association  and  elects  repre- 
sentatives from  his  association  to  a dis- 
trict meeting  where  directors  are 
selected  for  the  national. 

Marketing  the  Wool 

Although  the  National  Wool  Market- 
ing Corporation  is  only  a year  old,  I feel 
a great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  to- 
ward stabilizing  the  country  prices. 
Private  dealers  have  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  corporation  is  serious  competi- 
tion and  they  have  had  to  meet  or  better 
the  corporation’s  advances.  Growers,  I 
believe,  have  benefited  several  cents  per 
pound  on  both  the  1930  and  1931  clips 
because  of  this  competition. 

Throughout  the  marketing  season  of 
1930  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  co- 


Sol Mayer,  President  of  the  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation 


operative  to  sell  wool.  This  was  due  to 
competitors  underselling  the  cooperative 
and  using  the  cooperative  as  an  umbrella 
to  get  out  from  under  a slipping  market. 
The  cooperative  influence  on  the  market 
at  that  time  was  a great  stabilizing 
factor. 

To  handle  the  volume  of  wool  aud 
mohair  the  size  of  that  given  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Marketing  Corporation  by 
its  grower-members  last  year  required 
a large  and  efficient  selling  force.  To 
accomplish  this  selling  the  national  ac- 
quired the  services  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most wool  firms  in  Boston.  This  firm 
is  devoting  its  full  energy  to  the  coop- 
erative, having  given  up  entirely  its 
trading  activity  in  domestic  wool. 

The  national  has  provided  its  pro- 
ducer-member with  the  closest  connec- 
tion he  has  ever  had  with  the  mills, 
which  are  the  consumers  of  his  prod- 
uct. During  the  season  of  1930  we  sold 
wool  or  by-products  to  220  mills  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $4.85  to  $1,257,388. 
The  national  has  reached  every  impor- 
tant wool-goods  manufacturer  in  this 
country.  We  sold  2 mills  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  wools  each,  1 mill  took  $933,000 
worth,  another  $812,000  worth,  and  3 
others  over  $500,000  worth  each.  We 
sold  9 other  mills  wools  in  amounts 
averaging  $663,000.  We  have  sold  33 
mills  wools  in  amounts  varying  from 
$52,700  to  $247,857  each,  an  average  of 
$103,700  per  mill.  We  have  sold  171 
mills  wools  and  by-products  in  amounts 
ranging  from  $4.85  to  $45,917,  or  an 
average  of  $7,470  each. 

Records  will  show  that  during  1930 
the  wool  market  was  very  inactive. 
The  national  could  have  sold  much  more 
( Continued  on  bottom,  of  page  132) 
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Correlated  Federal-State  Radio  Programs 

MORSE  SALISBURY 

Chief,  Radio  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


WITH  tlie  aim  of  making  its  broad- 
casting work  of  maximum  useful- 
ness to  farmer  and  home  maker 
listeners  by  putting  them  in  touch  with 
the  programs  and  workers  of  State  agri- 
cultural extension  services,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
submitted  to  State  directors  of  extension 
a correlated  Federal-State  program  of 
broadcasting  through  cooperating  radio 
stations  in  each  State. 

Tlie  proposed  program  was  purposely 
so  drawn  as  to  permit  of  modifications 
desired  by  each  State  ex- 
tension service  in  order  to 
make  Federal-State  broad- 
cast programs  tie  in  effec 
tively  with  the  State  pro- 
gram of  extension  work. 

To  facilitate  the  adoption 
of  the  new  program  Alan 
Dailey,  formerly  depart- 
ment radio  writer,  and  be- 
fore that  extension  editor 
in  South  Dakota,  was  ap- 
pointed radio  extension 
specialist  in  April.  He  is 
now  in  the  field  visiting 
State  extension  divisions 
and  assisting  in  arranging 
broadcasting  set-ups  suited 
to  conditions  in  each  State. 

The  general  principles  of 
Federal  - State  correlation 
of  extension  broadcasting 
as  stated  in  the  proposal 
submitted  by  C.  W.  War- 
burton,  director  of  exten- 
sion, and  M.  S.  Eisenhower, 
director  of  information,  both  of  the  de- 
partment, may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  department  will  maintain  rela- 
tions with  the  network  broadcasting  com- 
panies. The  States  will  handle  relations 
with  individual  stations  within  their 
States,  except  for  some  20  stations  of 
high  power  located  near  State  border 
lines,  which  serve  more  than  one  State. 


The  National  Wool  Marketing 
Corporation 

(Continued  from  page  131 ) 
wool,  but  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  meet  the  competition  of  other  sources 
of  supply  which  were  constantly  lower- 
ing their  prices  This  spring  and  sum- 
mer the  national  has  been  selling  wool 
at  a considerably  faster  pace  than  it  did 
last  year,  because  the  wool  situation  is 
much  more  healthful.  Wool  is  being- 
consumed  at  a faster  rate,  the  market 
is  more  active,  and  prices  are  showing 
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2.  The  subject  matter  of  extension 
programs  will  be  contributed  half  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  half  by  the  State  extension  services. 
The  department  will  organize  its  portion 
of  the  programs  largely  on  the  basis  of 
recommendations  of  the  State  extension 
services. 

3.  Listeners  whose  interest  is  enlisted 
by  the  programs  in  the  adoption  of 
recommended  practices  will  be  provided 
with  both  Federal  and  State  bulletins 
for  further  study  and  will  be  directed  to 


get  in  touch  with  extension  field  workers 
or  to  attend  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions. A feature  of  the  service  will  be 
its  use  to  gather  attendance  at  extension 
meetings  and  demonstrations. 

The  proposal  applies  both  to  network 
programs  and  to  syndicate  programs  now 
maintained  by  the  department.  If  the 
majority  of  State  extension  services  wish 


strengthening  tendencies.  The  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corporation  is  in  a 
splendid  position  to  secure  for  its  mem- 
bers the  benefits  of  the  wool-market  im- 
provements now  taking  shape. 

I believe  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  national  can  handle  a large  vol- 
ume of  wool,  and,  I think,  in  the  next 
few  years  we  will  demonstrate  convinc- 
ingly that  it  pays  to  be  a member  of  our 
national  wool  cooperative.  Present  de- 
velopments are  in  favor  of  the  wool  co- 
operator. 


to  participate  in  the  network  programs 
through  stations  within  their  States,  the 
department  will  request  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  to  allow  time  either 
within  or  before  or  after  the  national 
and  western  farm  and  home  hour  pro- 
grams for  presentation  from  each  of  the 
51  stations  in  the  networks  of  daily 
State  extension  programs. 

As  to  the  syndicate  programs,  the  pro- 
posal includes  a recommendation  that 
county  agricultural  agents  be  authorized 
to  lend  their  voices  to  presentation  of  the 
farm  programs  through 
cooperating  stations,  and 
that  county  home  demon- 
stration agents  likewise 
be  authorized  to  deliver 
as  many  of  the  home- 
economics  programs  as 
they  can  present  with- 
out interference  with  field 
work. 

The  aim  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  is,  according 
to  the  outline  submitted 
by  Directors  Warburton 
and  Eisenhower,  to  put  on 
the  air  daily  from  250 
cooperating  radio  stations 
a Federal-State  radio  pro- 
gram designed  to  widen 
the  influence  of  each  State 
extension  service  among 
farmers  and  home  makers. 
The  method  is  complete 
sharing  of  responsibility 
for  building  programs  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  each  State  extension  service. 


Arkansas  has  held  an  anual  coopera- 
tive marketing  school  for  four  years  to 
bring  together  farmers  and  agricultural 
leaders  for  a 3-day  study  of  problems  in 
the  cooperative  marketing  of  cotton,  rice, 
fruit,  truck  crops,  livestock,  and  poultry. 

Officers  of  cooperatives  lead  the  discus- 
sions on  organization  problems  embracing 
contracts,  causes  of  membership,  services 
rendered,  field  agents,  and  officership. 

Aside  from  the  actual  problems  of 
marketing,  both  within  and  outside  of 
the  cooperatives,  intermediate  credit 
banking,  the  relation  of  educational  in- 
stitutions to  cooperative  marketing,  and 
other  related  subjects  are  discussed. 

Farmers,  educational  workers,  bank- 
ers, agricultural  journalists,  and  busi- 
ness men  attended  the  school  this  year, 
reports  Kenneth  B.  Roy,  extension  editor 
in  Arkansas. 


County  4-H  Club  Band  Broadcasts 


The  Chenango  County  (N.  Y.)  4-H  club  baud  has  broadcast 
concerts  recently  over  stations  WGY  in  Schenectady  and  WEAI 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  All  of  the  40  members  of  the  band  are  bona 
fide  4-H  club  members  in  good  standing,  and  practically  all  of 
them  live  on  farms.  The  director  of  the  band  is  a former  4-H 
club  member.  Money  for  their  uniforms  was  raised  by  giving  a 
benefit  theater  party  in  cooperation  with  a theater  in  the  county 
seat. 


Improved  Farm 


Machinery  for  South  Carolina  Farms 
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Farmers  and  farm  laborers  in  South  Car- 
olina have  been'instructed  how  to  operate 
power  machinery  and  2-horse  equipment. 
(Above)  This  machine  is  side  dressing  cot- 
ton with  nitrogen  fertilizer  and  cultivating 
at  the  same  time.  (Right)  The  2-horse 
equipment  can  do  much  more  work  in  one 
operation  than  smaller  machinery.  (Be- 
low) These  men  are  seeing  just  how  an 
8-foot  combine  does  its  work. 


THE  farm-machinery  program  in 
South  Carolina  is  making  the 
farmers  more  familiar  with  their 
machinery,  teaching  them  to  operate  it 
more  efficiently,  helping  them  to  find 
more  uses  for  it,  and  reducing  their  pro- 
duction costs  by  increasing  their  labor 
income.  This  project  is  divided  into  the 
work  with  power  machinery  for  farms 
cultivating  150  acres  or  more  and  that 
with  2-liorse  machinery  for  the  numerous 
smaller  farms.  This  is  the  third  year 
the  project  has  been  under  way,  and  it  is 
conducted  by  J.  T.  McAlister,  extension 
agricultural  engineer  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McAlister  says  that  a number  of 
South  Carolina  fanners  bought  tractors 
and  other  farm  equipment  in  changing 
from  a 1-crop  cotton  system.  Since  these 
farmers  and  the  negro  laborers  had  little^ 
experience  in  operating  equipment  larger 
than  a 1-mule  plow,  the  project  was 
started  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  county  agricultural  agents  select 
as  cooperators  farmers  who  already  own 
general-purpose  tractors  with  planting 
and  cultivating  attachments.  A definite 
acreage  of  row  crops,  such  as  cotton  or 
corn,  is  set  aside  upon  which  all  -work  is 
performed  with  the  tractor  and  attach- 
ments. Records  are  kept  of  all  opera- 
tions and  costs. 

The  extension  agricultural  engineer 
and  the  county  agricultural  agents  visit 
and  assist  these  farmers  in  adjusting  and 
operating  their  equipment.  In  most  in- 
stances the  assistance  of  branch  houses 
and  local  dealers  of  farm  machinery  has 
been  obtained  also.  The  specialist  pre- 
pares circular  letters  giving  detailed  in- 
structions on  how  to  make  adjustments 
and  operate  the  equipment  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  and  sends  these  letters 
to  the  farmers,  dealers,  and  county  agri- 
cultural agents. 

For  three  seasons  a “ power-farming 
tour  ” has  been  been  conducted  lasting 
from  one  to  three  days,  during  which 
time  county  agricultural  agents  and  in- 
terested farmers  have  joined  the  motor- 
cade at  points  along  the  way  to  see  ordi- 
nary farm  labor  operating  the  equip- 
ment under  actual  field  conditions  and  to 
visit  result  demonstrations.  This  is 
found  more- effective  than  a staged  dem- 
onstration at  which  machinery  service 
men  operate  the  equipment. 

Numerous  1-day  method  demonstra- 
tions have  been  held  with  the  2-horse 


cultivators  and  other  2-horse  machinery. 
The  single  plows  in  these  demonstra- 
tions use  the  same  types  of  sweeps  and 
shovels  that  are  used  on  cultivators. 
This  shows  that  one  man  can  double  the 
amount  of  his  wrork  and  usually  improve 
its  quality. 

Most  of  the  county  agricultural  agents 
have  attended  1-week  schools  at  the  State 
college  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
operation  and  adjustment  of  the  more 
common  machines  used  in  the  State  so 
that  they  can  assist  farmers  with  their 
machinery  problems.  A school  was  held 
for  the  machinery  dealers  too,  because 
it  is  usually  the  local  dealer  that  the 


farmer  goes  to  when  he  has  machinery 
troubles. 

Mr.  McAlister  submits  the  following 
figures  to  show  the  practicability  of  this 
work  in  South  Carolina.  In  1930  the 
yields  of  cotton  lint  per  acre  were  as  fol- 
lows : State  average  227  pounds ; 2-horse 
machinery  demonstrators,  310  pounds ; 
power-farming  demonstrators,  317 
pounds.  The  figures  on  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing this  cotton  indicate  the  economy 
of  using  larger  machinery.  The  cost  of 
producing  each  pound  of  lint  was  13.2 
cents  for  the  State  average,  8.04  cents 
for  the  2-horse  machinery  demonstra- 
tors, and  7.39  cents  for  the  power-farm- 
ing demonstrators. 
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Building  a Long-Time  Home -Economics  Program 

GERTRUDE  HUMPHREYS 

State  Home  Demonstration  Agent,  West  Virginia  Extension  Service 


TO  THE  West  Virginia  extension 
worker,  program-planning  time  in 
the  well-organized  communities  and 
counties  of  the  State  is  one  of  the  fasci- 
nating and  inspiring  periods  of  the  year. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  extension  worker 
has  to  suggest  projects  in  which  she  is 
particularly  interested  or  that  she  thinks 
the  club  should  undertake.  It  is  rather  a 
matter  of  her  helping  the  women  choose 
wisely,  from  among  their  many  sugges- 
tions, the  projects  which 
she  thinks  they  can 
carry  successfully  during 
the  year. 

This  program  planning 
by  the  people  themselves 
has  come  about  largely 
through  community  scor- 
ing and  country  life  con- 
ference work  which  have 
given  the  farm  people  an 
opportunity  to  visualize 
their  own  community 
with  its  existing  condi- 
tions and  problems,  to 
study  these  problems,  and 
to  discuss  as  a group  the 
steps  which  need  to  be 
taken  to  improve  unsatis- 
factory conditions.  This 
group  study  and  discus- 
sion naturally  stimulates 
interest  in  the  possible 
programs  of  work  and 
their  execution. 

County  Programs 
The  county  programs  usually  grow  out 
of  the  combined  suggestions  of  the  rep- 
resentatives from  the  local  communities 
and  are  based  upon  the  needs  which 
seem  to  these  leaders  to  be  most  common 
throughout  the  county.  Some  of  these 
have  been  consciously  planned  to  extend 
over  a period  of  more  than  one  year,  and 
Others  for  the  immediate  future  only. 

Directly  in  line  with  our  former  method 
of  program  making,  but  more  intensified 
and  on  a county-wide  basis,  a practical 
method  of  setting  the  stage  for  the  local 
people  to  work  out  their  own  long-time 
county-wide  program  was  demonstrated 
in  Randolph  County  about  a year  ago. 
This  took  the  form  of  a farm  and  home 
economic  confei’ence  under  the  direction 
of  Eugene  Merritt,  extension  economist, 
and  Miss  Florence  L.  Hall,  extension 
home  economist,  both  of  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Preceding  the  conference  a county-wide 
survey  was  made  of  farm  and  home  con- 
ditions by  the  farm  men  and  women 
themselves  with  the  guidance  of  the 
county  agricultural  agent  and  the  home 
demonstration  agent.  The  women, 
through  their  farm  women’s  clubs,  se- 
cured records  which  pictured  the  living 
conditions  of  171  homes  throughout  the 
county.  This  information  was  grouped 
under  four  main  headings,  namely,  foods, 


clothing,  home  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment, and  home  conditions,  including 
health,  recreation,  education,  religion, 
and  the  relation  of  the  family  pocketbook 
to  home  living.  The  men  secured  records 
from  130  farms  in  regard  to  farm 
enterprises,  farm  incomes,  and  farm 
expenditures. 

The  summarized  data  from  this  survey 
revealed  to  the  people  of  the  county  some 
rather  surprising  facts  which  had  not 
been  brought  to  their  attention  pre- 
viously— facts  not  only  about  their  own 
local  communities,  but  about  the  county 
as  a whole.  The  2-day  farm  and  home 
economic  conference  at  which  these  data 
were  presented  was  attended  by  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  county — 
from  the  rugged  mountain  areas  and  from 
the  fertile  valleys.  After  getting  the 
whole  picture  of  both  farm  and  home 
conditions,  the  group  was  divided  into 
committees  to  discuss  the  problems,  and 
to  work  out  recommendations  for  the 


solution  of  these  problems.  The  com- 
mittees worked  during  the  afternoon  of  1 
the  first  day  and  the  forenoon  of  the 
second  day.  They  then  assembled  at  the 
final  session  for  the  presentation  and  , 
adoption  of  the  recommendations. 

After  spending  much  time  during  the 
course  of  several  weeks  in  collecting  these  s 
data,  working  on  committees  to  study  J« 
the  information  intensively,  and  then  j ' 
hearing  the  recommendations  of  all 
the  committees  giving 
a composite  picture  of 
the  problems  and  sug- 
gested programs  for  both  ! 
the  farm  and  the  home,  j i 
these  people  could  not  ; 
help  being  more  in- 
terested than  ever  be- 
fore in  putting  the  pro-  ' 
gram  into  action  and  in 
planning  it  far  into  the  i 
future. 

This  conference  result- 
ed in  a realization  on 
the  part  of  the  people 
(1)  that  the  majority  of 
the  homes  in  the  county 
have  not  reached  a fully 
satisfactory  standard  of 
living,  (2)  that  the  farm 
incomes  are  inadequate 
to  provide  for  this  stand- 
ard toward  which  they 
are  striving,  and  (3) 
that  there  is  need  for 
a better  mode  of  living, 
as  for  instance  regarding  health,  recrea- 
tion, education,  the  church  and  other 
inter-related  phases  of  the  community 
and  the  home. 

Objectives 

With  these  needs  in  mind  the  follow- 
ing objectives  were  agreed  on  as  the 
basis  for  the  home  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  work  for  several  years  hence : 

1.  To  help  increase  the  farm  income 
to  meet  the  desired  standard  of  living 
and  to  budget  carefully  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  home  and  the  farm 
so  as  to  include  all  the  phases  which 
lielp  make  farm  life  more  satisfying. 

2.  To  provide  such  living  conditions 
in  the  farm  home  as  will  give  the  best 
opportunity  possible  for  the  physical, 
social,  mental,  and  moral  development 
of  the  children. 

3.  To  provide  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
home  such  training  and  education  for 
the  children  as  will  enable  them  to  earn 
a good  living,  and  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  problems  of  life. 


New  Radio  Feature  Announced 

As  secretary  of  the  radio  committee  of  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege Association,  I am  pleased  to  announce  a new  series  of  radio 
programs,  which  will  be  broadcast  from  a network  of  about  50 
stations  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  month  from  12.30  to 
1.30  p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time. 

These  programs  will  present  important  phases  of  the  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  Extension  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  land-grant  institutions. 
Each  program  will  include  about  four  short  talks  by  outstand- 
ing leaders,  and  in  addition  a program  of  music  will  be  played 
by  the  United  States  Army  Band.  Speakers  will  include  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  and  specialists  from  the  Federal  Extension 
Service  and  the  extension  services  of  the  several  States. 
County  agricultural  agents,  home  demonstration  agents,  local 
leaders,  and  farmers  and  home  makers  who  have  had  distinct 
success  in  some  phase  of  agriculture  and  home  life  will  discuss 
topics  upon  which  they  are  most  able  to  speak  with  authority. 

Thus  an  effort  will  be  made  through  this  cooperative  arrange- 
ment to  give  the  radio  listeners  up-to-date  information  on  ex- 
tension activities  and  results,  and  acquaint  them  with  the 
splendid  developments  in  this  important  field  of  education. — 
Excerpt  from  radio  talk  gwen  by  T.  B.  Symons,  director,  Mary- 
land Extension  Service,  on  July  25. 
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Beautifying  Farm  Homes  in  Missouri 


A Missouri  farm  home  before  and  after  improvement 


4.  To  maintain  a clothing  standard  for 
the  farm  family  which  will  permit  them 
to  retain  their  self-respect  with  the 
groups  with  whom  they  associate. 

5.  To  have  available  and  use  daily 
in  each  farm  home  such  amounts  of 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruits, 
cereals,  and  other  foods  as  are  recom- 
mended by  nutritionists  as  being  nec- 
essary for  the  maintenance  of  good 
health. 

As  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  this 
program  of  work  the  home  demonstration 
plan  of  work  for  the  county  for  1931  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Conduct  a living-room  contest  with 
recognition  for  the  contestants  who  make 
the  most  improvement  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  money. 

2.  Conduct  a county  garden  contest  in- 
cluding at  least  one  demonstration  gar- 
den in  each  community. 

3.  Hold  a public  demonstration  in  the 
canning  of  meats  in  each  community. 

4.  Sponsor  health  clinics  in  five  com- 
munities. 

5.  Sponsor  two  home  industries  schools : 

(a)  Winter  meeting — baked  goods 
and  cottage  cheese  production. 

(&)  Spring  meeting  — canning, 
jelly,  and  blackberry  jam  making. 

6.  Help  develop  the  4-H  club  program 
through  participation  in  the  club  meet- 
ings, camps,  exhibits  and  other  activities ; 
provide  capable  adult  leadership  for  the 
local  clubs ; give  the  club  members  the 
encouragement  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  their  projects. 

7.  Encourage  the  recreation  and  art 
league  by  taking  part  in  its  activities. 

8.  Make  music  a part  of  each  commun- 
ity and  county  meeting. 

9.  Encourage  at  least  four  women  in 
each  community  to  keep  home  accounts. 

This  farm  and  home  economic  confer- 
ence meant  a great  deal  of  work  for  the 
home  demonstration  agent  and  the  county 
agent,  but  it  was  time  and  effort  profit- 
ably spent  because  of  the  interest  created 
among  the  farm  men  and  women  of  the 
county  in  working  out  a long-time  pro- 
gram which  these  people  themselves 
recognize  as  a product  of  their  own 
efforts  and  thought. 


A Telephone  Club 

Wasco  County,  Oreg.,  has  a 4-H  tele- 
phone club.  This  club  is  the  Maupin 
Canning  Club.  It  is  not  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  making  telephones,  but 
twice  a week  the  meetings  are  held  over 
the  local  telephone  line. 

The  president  gives  their  designated 
ring  which  calls  the  meeting  to  order. 
After  roll  call,  talks  and  discussions  re- 
garding their  canning  work  are  given  for 
about  15  minutes,  and  then  the  members 
tempoi'arily  adjourn  to  start  their  can- 
ning work.  While  the  jars  are  process- 
ing, the  president  calls  the  club  together 
for  further  discussion.  This  club  at 
other  times  meets  at  the  homes  of  the 
different  members. 


A DDING  attractiveness  to  farm  life 
r\  through  improving  the  setting  of 
^ the  farm  homes  was  undertaken  in 
Missouri  seven  years  ago,  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a steady  growth  in 
accomplishments  along  this  line. 

In  1930  the  grounds  of  3,997  homes 
were  beautified  in  the  14  counties  that 
made  a complete  report  on  the  work  done. 
In  accomplishing  these  results  there  were 
11,154  improved  practices  adopted.  These 
ranged  from  the  more  expensive  improve- 
ments, such  as  the  building  of  48  new 
homes,  the  remodeling  of  87  and  the 
painting  of  254,  the  building  of  155  out- 
buildings, the  repairing  of  382  and  the 
painting  of  490,  of  which  244  were 
painted  the  same  color  as  the  dwelling, 
to  the  less  expensive  improvements,  such 
as  the  building  of  276  new  fences,  the 
repairing  of  327  fences,  and  the  clearing 
of  rubbish  from  2,325  yards. 

There  were  117  homes  reporting  the 
grading  and  205  the  seeding  of  yards,  while 
1,078  kept  them  mowed.  At  231  homes 
families  planted  shade  trees,  287  planted 
shrubs  to  screen  unsightly  objects,  416 
planted  shrubs  along  borders,  and  892 
made  a permanent  foundation  planting. 
There  were  815  homes  that  increased 
their  perennial  and  1,657  their  annual 
plantings. 

Coops,  clotheslines,  flower  beds,  and 
scattered  shrubs  were  moved  to  new  lo- 
cations in  order  that  the  appearance  of 
farm  homes  might  be  improved.  Drive- 
ways were  made  at  51  homes  and  walks 
laid  at  79. 

The  greatest  results  in  home  beautifi- 
cation are  not  those  that  can  be  seen  by 


the  passing  tourist,  such  as  well-painted 
dwellings  and  outbuildings  painted  the 
same  color;  adequate  shade  provided  by 
well-shaped,  long-lived  trees ; smooth, 
well-kept  lawns;  attractive  foundation, 
border,  and  corner  plantings ; and  all 
equipment  for  carrying  on  the  home  work 
relegated  to  the  back  yard  where  it  is 
well  screened,  but  in  the  added  self- 
respect,  in  the  growing  pride  of  home 
that  is  shown  by  the  families  that  have 
beautified  the  home  grounds  in  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  at  least  a 
part  of  the  back  yard  can  be  made  into 
an  ideal  outdoor  living  room  where  sun- 
light and  fresh  air  add  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  farm  family.  These  results, 
the  ones  most  worth  while,  can  only  be 
felt,  not  seen. 


At  the  4-H  club  leaders’  training  school 
in  Utah  this  year  a class  for  4-H  club 
advisers  considered  (1)  the  objectives  of 
4-H  club  work,  (2)  proper  procedure  in 
organizing  clubs,  (3)  methods  of  ac- 
quainting leaders  with  the  scope  of  the 
4-H  club  program,  (4)  record  keeping, 
(5)  contests,  (6)  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  extension  service  and  coopera- 
tive organizations,  and  (7)  4-H  club 
standards. 


An  outlook  banquet  for  the  farmers  of 
Stanley  County,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  given 
for  two  years  by  the  business  men  of 
Fort  Pierre,  the  county  seat,  reports 
S.  H.  Reck,  jr.,  extension  editor  in  South 
Dakota. 
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The  Job  Was  Done 

“We  are  there!”  announces  B.  H. 
Crocheron  in  tins  issue  of  the  Review  re- 
garding the  successful  conclusion  of  Cali- 
fornia’s 9-year  campaign  from  1922  to 
1931  to  raise  the  average  butterfat  pro- 
duction of  her  dairy  cows  from  182 
pounds  to  265  pounds  per  year. 

When  the  campaign  was  projected  in 
1922,  Director  Crocheron  was  confident 
its  objective  could  be  gained,  if  enough 
people  worked  hard  enough  and  long 
enough  at  it.  It  could  be  done. 

To  reach  the  objective  sought,  it  was 
realized  that  the  great  mass  of  dairy 
producers  in  the  State  must  be  reached 
and  influenced  to  adopt  the  proper  meth- 
ods. So  with  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign the  extension  organization  of  Cali- 
fornia was  set  to  work  at  the  task  and 
held  to  it  until  the  result  was  achieved. 
Every  county  agricultural  agent  and  as- 
sistant agent  was  detailed  to  the  duty  of 
forwarding  the  campaign.  Every  day, 
year  in  and  year  out,  agents  and  special- 
ists in  the  State  of  California  helped 
farmers  to  get  good  bulls,  were  talking 
with  farmers  about  their  feeding  prob- 
lems, and  were  advising  which  cows  to 
weed  out. 

What  happened?  The  mass  of  dairy 
producers  moved  and  moved  rapidly.  By 
1930  there  were  nearly  100,000  dairy 
cows  on  test  for  production.  In  1930, 
too,  there  were  nearly  50,000,000  more 
pounds  of  butterfat  produced  by  Cali- 
fornia’s cows  than  in  1920.  This  was  an 
increase  of  $25,000,000  in  the  value  of 
California’s  dairy  products — the  interest 
at  5 per  cent  on  an  investment  of  $500,- 
000,000.  And  from  an  industry  in  the 
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dumps  the  dairy  industry  became  in  nine 
short  years  the  balance  wheel  in  Cali- 
fornia’s rural  economy. 

A job  was  set  for  the  California  ex- 
tension service — a job  that,  if  success- 
ful, meant  adding  millions  of  dollars  to 
California’s  annual  agricultural  income. 
Enough  people  were  put  to  work  to  do 
the  job.  They  worked  hard  and  long  to 
get  the  desired  result.  The  job  was 
done. 


Take  Them  Along 

How  to  get  more  in  return  for  the 
time  and  mileage  spent  on  the  farm  visit 
is  always  a problem  with  the  ambitious 
agent.  We  talked  with  an  agent  the 
other  day  who  said,  “ When  I visit  a 
number  of  demonstrations  in  a com- 
munity, I get  the  demonstrators,  when 
I can  arrange  it,  to  go  on  with  me  to  the 
other  farms  I visit.  I often  make  such 
a trip  to  a community  a sort  of  informal 
tour.  I find  my  farmers  enjoy  visiting 
each  other  in  this  way.  Then,  too,  I 
get  to  know  them  better  and,  afterward, 
they  pass  the  word  around  as  to  what 
is  being  accomplished  with  extension  as- 
sistance in  their  community.” 

Following  such  a plan  calls  for  more 
thought  and  planning  than  just  making 
up  a list  of  farms  and  visiting  them,  but 
it  is  thought  and  time  well  spent.  The 
more  active  each  demonstrator  in  a com- 
munity is,  the  more  he  knows  about  the 
local  results  of  extension  work  from 
personal  experience  and  observation,  the 
wider  and  more  effective  becomes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  agent  in  that  community. 


A Wider  World 

Two  young  farm  people,  Mary  Todd, 
of  Georgia,  and  Andy  Colebank,  of  Ten- 
nessee, will  come  to  Washington  October 
1 to  study  the  organization  and  work  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  other  departments  of  the 
Government.  They  are  the  fortunate 
winners  of  two  national  scholarships  of- 
fered by  the  Payne  Foundation  of  New 
York  to  the  two  former  4-H  club  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States  who  were  re- 
garded as  outstanding  in  scholarship, 
qualities  of  cooperation  and  leadership, 
and  club  achievement.  One  of  the  requi- 
sites for  eligibility  for  competition  in  the 
contest  was  graduation  from  an  accred- 
ited college.  Consequently  the  system- 
atic observations  they  will  make  and 
the  instruction  they  will  receive  during 
the  present  school  year  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  especially  conducted  post- 
graduate course. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  Miss  Todd  and 
of  Mr.  Colebank  not  only  to  study  the 


organization  of  the  department  and  its  j 
activities  but  to  bring  together  the  facts  j 
developed  for  publication.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  this  way  there  may  be  brought  ro 
the  wide  attention  of  4-H  club  members 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  live  a 1 
better  understanding  of  the  significance  i 
of  government  to  its  rural  citizenship. 

It  is  hoped,  too,  that  this  effort  may  he 
the  beginning  of  a wider  knowledge  of 
what  science,  financed  and  encouraged  by 
government,  is  doing  for  agriculture  and 
for  the  rural  home  in  the  United  States. 

With  the- eagerness  for  knowledge  and 
fresh  enthusiasm  which  Miss  Todd  and 
Mr.  Colebank  bring  to  their  task  it  seems 
•certain  that  they  will  find  in  the  de- 
partment not  only  useful  facts  and  im- 
proved methods  but  something  of  the 
inspiration  and  romance  of  a great  na- 
tion-wide governmental  service,  dedi-  ' 
cated  to  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  rural  home. 

There  are  many  activities  in  the  de- 
partment, now  little  known  and  under- 
stood, that  Mary  Todd  and  Andy  Cole- 
bank through  their  endeavors  can  dis- 
cover and  make  public  knowledge.  They 
will  open  to  4-H  club  members  and  to 
their  parents,  friends,  and  neighbors  the 
windows  to  a wider  world. 


Questions  and  Answers 


The  Review  from  time  to  time  will  publish 
a series  of  questions  and  answers.  The  ques- 
tions come  directly  from  the  field  and  are 
points  of  discussion  with  our  field  workers. 
The  answers  will  represent  the  best  thought 
we  can  obtain  from  specialists  in  the  work 
represented  by  the  question. 

Q.  What  can  county  agricultural  agents 
do  to  bring  about  more  cooperation  with 
veterinarians? 

A.  Some  county  agricultural  agents 
have  made  an  arrangement  with  local 
veterinarians  whereby  the  offices  of  the 
veterinarians  become  free  clinics  for  the 
identification  of  poultry  diseases.  This 
plan  enlarges  the  acquaintanceship  of 
veterinarians  among  farm  people.  It  also 
relieves  county  agents  of  sending  many 
specimens  to  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege for  diagnosis. 

Q.  What  steps  are  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral extension  office  to  determine  whether 
the  plans  of  work  submitted  are  fol- 
lowed? 

A.  This  is  determined  by  a review  of 
the  reports  of  specialists  and  county 
extension  agents  ,at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  by  conferences  between  the  State 
extension  directors,,  State  extension  spe- 
cialists, and  the  field  agents  of  the  Office 
of  Cooperative  Extension  Work. 


National  Cooperative  Extension  Workers’  Association 

NAT  T.  FRAME 

President,  National  Cooperative  Extension  Workers  Association 


THAT  “ extension  workers  are  being 
confronted  constantly  with  new 
problems,  including  many  and 
very  complex  relationships,  that  cnn  not 
be  solved  out  of  the  experiences  of  other 
educators,”  was  the  unanimous  report 
of  a special  committee  of  the  National 
County  Agents  Association.  Recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  by  extension  workers 
has  prompted  the  organization  of  State 
associations  of  extension  workers,  a na- 
tional county  agents’  association,  an  ex- 
tension section  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  a national  camp 
and  conference  for  4-H  club  leaders,  and 
a series  of  conferences  on  a national 
extension  organization  at  Urbana,  111., 
in  1928,  at  Houston,  Tex.,  in  1929,  and  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1930.  These  confer- 
ences culminated  in  the  organization  at 
Chicago,  December,  1930,  of  the  National 
Cooperative  Extension  Workers’  Associa- 
tion. 

These  various  organized  activities  of 
extension  workers  are  in  no  way  antag- 
onistic to  or  in  opposition  to  research 
workers,  resident  teachers,  or  workers 
in  other  divisions  of  the  institutions  to 
which  the  extension  workers  belong. 
But  just  as  teachers  of  science,  leaders 
in  religious  education,  vocational  educa- 
tors, and  other  groups  have  found  mu- 
tual benefits  through  organizations  with- 
in their  particular  fields,  so  extension 
workers  have  come  to  realize  similar 
possibilities  from  extension  workers’  or- 
ganizations. In  our  field  the  need  most 
freely  expressed,  during  the  conferences 
leading  up  to  the  national  organization, 
is  that  of  bringing  together  into  State 
associations,  and  then  into  a national 
association,  all  types  of  extension 
workers  for  closer  relationships  and 
better  articulation  of  activities  in  mu- 
tual self-help  and  attainment  of  exten- 
sion objectives. 

The  extension  representatives  who  for- 
mulated the  constitution  for  the  national 
association  at  Chicago  last  December 
included  Federal  field  agents,  State  di- 
rectors, State  leaders  of  county  agents, 
State  leaders  of  home  demonstration 
agents,  State  club  leaders,  agricultural 
subject-matter  specialists,  home-econom- 
ics specialists,  county  agricultural  agents, 
county  home  demonstration  agents,  and 
county  club  agents.  A considerable 
number  of  those  who  voted  to  establish 
the  association  have  been  for  10  years  or 
more  in  the  service  and  are  active,  en- 
thusiastic members  of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi, 
although  the  large  majority  have  not 
been  in  the  service  long  enough  to  be 
members  of  the  fraternity. 


These  extension  workers  from  30 
States  adopted  a constitution  and  fixed 
the  next  annual  meeting  for  Friday,  De- 
cember 4,  1931,  at  the  Sherman  Hotel, 
Chicago.  The  executive  committee  for 
the  year  is : 

President. — Nat  T.  Frame,  director, 
Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Vice  president. — R.  L.  Olds,  county 
agent,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer. — Mabel  E.  Hiller, 
county  home  demonstration  agent, 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Western  region. — C.  W.  Creel,  director. 
Reno,  Nev. 

Central. — Florence  Carvin,  home  dem- 
onstration agent,  Independence,  Mo. 

Southern. — Judd  Brooks,  county  agri- 
cultural agent,  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Eastern. — George  L.  Farley,  State  club 
leader,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Organizations  of  extension  workers  in 
the  States  of  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 
have  voted  to  affiliate  in  this  national 
organization  and  to  be  represented  at 
Chicago.  In  many  other  States  the  prop- 
osition will  come  up  during  conferences  of 
extension  workers  to  be  held  during  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  so  that  every  in- 
dication points  to  24  or  more  States  offi- 
cially represented  at  the  1931  meeting. 

These  representatives  from  the  various 
States  will  then  act  upon  a number  of 
important  propositions  to  come  before 
the  association  from  committees  now  at 
work  including : 

Committee  on  membership  service. — ■ 
(1)  Securing  retirement  privileges  by 
making  a study  of  the  Federal  and  State 
retirement  acts  and  taking  steps  to  have 
the  best  in  these  acts  apply  to  exten- 
sion field  work.  (2)  Gaining  the  full 
benefit  of  the  compensation  act  for  ex- 
tension field  workers.  (3)  Securing 
fair  reimbursement  for  necessary  and 
profitable  travel. 

Committee  on  public  relations. — Co- 
operating with  the  committee  of  Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi  and  with  the  committee  on 
extension  organization  and  policy  of  the 
Land-Grant  College  Association  m pre- 
paring definite  bills  covering  Federal  re- 
tirement provisions  and  to  meet  situa- 
tions in  different  States. 

Committee  on  emergency  relief. — Helpi 
already  rendered. 

Committee  on  professional  status. — 
Standards  for  professional  training  in 
extension  work,  professional  recognition 
for  extension  workers,  sabbatical  leave, 
and  a code  of  ethics  for  professional 
workers. 


Committee  on  official  magazine. — 
Whether  there  is  need  for  a new  peri- 
odical or  what  is  the  most  effective  co- 
operation we  can  give  magazines  already 
featuring  or  willing  to  feature  extension 
work. 

Committee  on  participation  in  the 
George  Washington  Bicentennial,  1932. — 
Plans  for  a pilgrimage  of  extension 
workers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  Mount  Vernon,  including  a week  of 
sight-seeing,  official  visitation,  entertain- 
ment, and  organization  business  meetings 
in  Washington. 

Committee  on  reorganization  plans. — 
Carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  present 
constitution  “ when  State  organizations 
from  24  States  have  affiliated,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  president  to  place  before 
the  association  the  question  of  reorgani- 
zation.” 

Individual  Membership 

Since  the  present  constitution  provided 
for  individual  membership,  it  is  expected 
that  extension  workers  who  plan  to  be  in 
Chicago,  December  4,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Club  Congress,  the  Inter- 
national Exposition,  or  other  meetings 
will  arrange  their  schedule  so  as  to  sit 
in  the  National  Extension  Workers  As- 
sociation meetings  on  December  4, 
whether  the  extension  workers’  organi- 
zation in  their  State  has  found  the  op- 
portunity to  affiliate  or  not. 


Educational  motion  pictures  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  broadcast  nightly  in  half  tone  by 
television  over  station  W3XK  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  from  March  16  through 
July  11.  Good  reception  was  reported  in 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  neighboring  States. 


Women  in  Alabama  report  that  through 
keeping  home  accounts  they  have  been 
able  to  make  adjustments  in  their  house- 
hold management  which  have  enabled 
them  to  purchase  conveniences  such  as 
automatic  refrigerators  and  electric 
ranges. 


Local  leaders  have  been  trained  in  the 
use  of  and  supplied  with  film-strip  pro- 
jectors for  use  at  local  meetings  by  G.  II. 
Iftner,  Effingham  County  (111.)  agricul- 
tural agent. 
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Minnesota  Spray  Rings  Control  Potato  Blight 


The  operation  of  spray  rings  for 
the  collective  use  of  high-pressure 
spraying  machines  in  applying 
Bordeaux  mixture  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  late  blight  on  potatoes  in  Pine 
County,  Minn.,  during  the  past  three 
years,  reports  Harold  L.  Harris,  exten- 
sion editor  in  Minnesota.  This  work 
was  introduced  and  is  being  conducted 
by  W.  F.  Hammargren,  Pine  County 
agricultural  agent,  and  R.  C.  Rose,  Min- 
nesota extension  plant  pathologist. 

The  organization  of  the  first  spray 
ring  in  1928  was  preceded  by  three  years 
in  which  the  potato  growers  in  Pine 
County  had  suffered  big  losses  from  late 
blight.  The  farmers  hesitated  to  follow 
the  recommended  practice  of  applying 
Bordeaux  mixture  with  a high-pressure 
sprayer  because  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
equipment.  The  encouraging  results  ob- 
tained with  the  ordinary  low-pressure 


sprayers  and  the  losses  on  untreated,  po- 
tatoes finally  made  a number  of  farmers 
ready  to  try  the  high-pressure  sprayer  plan. 

The  first  year  (1928)  two  spray  rings 
were  organized  by  growers  having  a 
total  of  more  than  200  acres  of  potatoes. 
In  1930,  16  machines  were  operated  in 
the  county  by  7 spray  rings  and  a num- 
ber of  individuals.  In  addition  to  hold- 
ing series  of  potato  disease  control  meet- 
ings, the  extension  workers  have  been 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  spray 
rings  by  interesting  two  or  three  of  the 
larger  growers  of  a community  and  get- 
ting them  to  purchase  a machine  for 
their  own  spraying  and  their  neighbors’ 
spraying.  The  sprayers  used  in  the 
county  are  100-gallon  high-pressure  ma- 
chines operated  by  horses. 

The  rings  are  all  informal  organiza- 
tions. Farmers  and  hardware  stores 
have  purchased  the  machines  and  rent 


them  out  at  a fixed  cost  per  hour  or  per 
acre,  with  or  without  power.  Each 
grower  furnishes  his  own  materials. 
Sometimes  the  rental  is  $1  an  hour  to 
farmers  furnishing  their  own  teams, 
which  makes  the  spraying  cost  less  than 
60  cents  an  acre. 

The  number  of  men  in  the  rings  ranges 
from  2 to  17,  with  an  average  of  10.  Mr. 
Hammargren  recommends  that  the  total 
acreage  for  each  machine  should  not  ex- 
ceed 75  acres  and  says  that  this  may  be 
too  much  if  there  are  more  than  12  or 
15  members  in  the  ring.  He  strongly  ad- 
vocates that  the  operation  and  care  of 
the  sprayer  should  be  left  to  a single  in- 
dividual. The  sprayers  are  also  used  for 
insect  control. 

On  one  farm  three  sprayings  increased 
the  yield  of  potatoes  from  240  bushels 
an  acre  on  an  unsprayed  plot  to  419 
bushels  on  a sprayed  plot 


Agricultural  Economics  in  Russia 


In  1861  the  Russian  Government 
founded  its  first  agricultural  high  school, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  Journal  of 
Farm  Economics  for  April,  1930,  by  A. 
Tchayanov  of  the  Scientific  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  Union  of 
Socialist  Soviet  Republics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, Professor  Tchayanov  reports,  the 
organs  of  local  self-government  in  Russia 
undertook  a number  of  sweeping  meas- 
ures for  the  improvement  of  peasant 
farming.  By  1914  the  number  of  “ zem- 
sky  (county)  agriculturists,”  so  called, 
had  risen  to  9,000  and  they  were  stimu- 
lating the  adoption  of  improved  methods 
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and  the  reorganization  of  peasant  farms. 
At  this  time  over  3,000,000  peasant  farms 
belonged  to  agricultural  cooperatives 
which  were  spread  all  over  rural  Russia. 
Although  the  war  and  revolution  slack- 
ened the  progress  of  the  science  of  farm 
management,  Professor  Tchayanov  says 
that  farm  management  has  taken  on  new 
energy  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
grams of  reorganization  which  have  been 
promulgated  by  the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics. 

The  methods  employed  to  teach  sub- 
jects in  agriculture  and  agricultural  eco- 
nomics vary  considerably.  In  Moscow 
the  following  subjects  are  given  in  the 


order  named  over  a period  of  four  or 
five  years : Political  science,  agricultural 
economics,  farm  management  and  taxa- 
tion, seminar  in  detailed  organization 
plans  for  actual  farms,  and  practical 
work  for  a year  on  some  large  farm. 
The  students  are  also  required  to  write 
research  reports  on  problems  in  farm 
management  and  after  graduating  must 
present  annual  reports  of  their  farm- 
management  experience. 


Seventy  rural  bankers  in  Ohio  called 
the  attention  of  80,000  families  to  the 
Ohio  Farmers’  Week  this  year  by  paying 
for  the  publication  in  their  local  news- 
papers of  advertisements  which  the 
State  university  prepared  on  the  farm- 
ers’ week. 


Schools  and  Tours  Aid  Ohio  Cattle  Feeders 


t 

*S  A RESULT  of  extension  schools 

/-\  and  tours  in  Ohio,  feeders  have 
learned  to  study  markets  and 
prices,  to  use  more  economical  rations  for 
a reduction  in  the  costs  of  grains,  and  to 
appraise  their  own  cattle.  Consequently 
they  have  greater  self-confidence  and  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  buyers,  reports  J.  E. 
McClintock,  extension  editor  in  Ohio. 
Lighter-weight  cattle  and  calves  are  be- 
ing fed  now,  feeding  practices  include  an 
increased  use  of  protein  supplements  and 
corn  silage,  and  the  farmers  are  giving 
more  thought  to  the  cost  of  gains.  The 
farmers  are  also  more  open  and  frank 
in  discussing  their  methods  and  experi- 
ence with  neighboring  feeders. 

Getting  Records 

In  September  dr  October  this  project 
is  started  by  the  county  agricultural 
agents,  usually  accompanied  by  L.  P. 
McCann,  beef-cattle  specialist  in  Ohio, 
visiting  cattle  feeders  and  getting  from 
6 to  20  men  to  keep  a record  of  their 
feeding  operations  during  the  winter. 
To  make  the  project  more  valuable,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  get  records  on  cattle 
of  different  types,  quality,  sex,  and 
weight,  as  well  as  on  varying  feeding 
methods. 

No  blank  record  books  or  forms  are 
provided  except  the  form  upon  which  the 
records  will  be  summarized  finally. 
This  tells  the  farmer  what  information 
is  wanted,  but  he  keeps  the  record  in  his 
own  individual  manner.  Some  exten- 
sion workers  may  question  the  possible 
success  of  such  a method  for  obtaining 
any  records  at  all.  In  reply  Mr.  Mc- 
Cann and  the  county  agricultural  agents 
say  “ It  works  in  Ohio.” 

Cattle-Feeder  Schools 

Three  cattle-feeder  schools  are  held 
during  the  year  and  each  one  is  devoted 
to  a separate  phase  of  the  business : 
First,  general  problems  of  the  cattle 
feeder ; second,  feeds  and  rations ; and 
third,  marketing.  All  sessions  start 
promptly  at  a definite  time  and  are  punc- 
tually dismissed  an  hour  and  a half  later, 
so  that  those  attending  will  not  be  de- 
tained. Although  ample  time  is  allowed 
for  questions  and  open  discussion,  anyone 
may  remain  after  adjournment  for  fur- 
ther questions  and  discussion.  Both  the 
county  agricultural  agents  and  the  spe- 
cialist assume  responsibility  for  part  of 
the  subject  matter  discussed. 

In  some  counties  the  three  meetings 
are  held  on  successive  evenings;  in  oth- 
ers they  are  held  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, November  or  December,  and  Feb- 


ruary or  March,  respectively.  In  nearly 
every  county  the  attendance  has  in- 
creased with  each  succeeding  meeting. 

Arranging  the  Tours 

The  dates  for  the  tours  are  determined 
by  the  time  at  which  most  of  the  cattle 
within  the  county  will  be  ready  for  mar- 
ket, usually  between  the  middle  of  March 
and  middle  of  April.  The  specialist  sup- 
plies the  farm  and  local  papers  with  a 
complete  outline  of  the  tours  in  the  State, 
and  the  county  agricultural  agents  send 
out  circular  letters  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  tour,  and  sometimes  a 
post-card  reminder  a few  days  before 
the  tour. 

In  most  counties,  at  least  four  days 
prior  to  the  tour,  the  specialist  and  the 
agents  personally  collect  each  feeder’s 
summary  and  the  weight  of  his  cattle 
at  that  time.  Every  person  attending  the 
tour  is  supplied  with  a mimeographed 
copy  of  the  final  calculations.  Feeders 
from  adjoining  counties  have  been  known 


WATER  and  sewage  systems  have 
been  installed  or  are  being  in- 
stalled in  more  than  100  homes  in  North 
Dakota  as  a result  of  extension  work 
along  this  line  conducted  by  Jessie 
Marion,  home  management  specialist,  C. 
L.  Hamilton,  agricultural  engineer,  and 
the  county  agricultural  and  home  dem- 
onstration agents. 

Keener  interest  is  stimulated  and  more 
effective  information  and  advice  on  the 
technical  planning  of  the  systems  is 
rendered  by  the  home  management  and 
agricultural  engineering  specialists  con- 
ducting the  work  jointly.  The  home 
management  specialist  arouses  interest 
by  discussing  the  subject  at  a regular 
home  demonstration  project  meeting. 
The  agricultural  engineer  then  holds  edu- 
cational meetings  in  the  same  communi- 
ties on  the  cost  of  installing  the  systems, 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are  prac- 
tical, and  the  value  of  the  improvements 
in  terms  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
Charts  and  illustrations  are  used  to  give 
a clear  explanation  of  the  various  water 
systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  a com- 
plete system  as  the  ultimate  goal,  but  it 
is  explained  that  units  of  the  equipment 
may  be  added  gradually  as  financial  cir- 
cumstances permit. 

When  farm  men  and  women  exhibit  a 
real  interest  in  the  project,  the  agricul- 


to  save  these  records  and  refer  to  them 
two  years  after  the  tour. 

The  county  agricultural  agent  takes 
charge  at  the  tour  and  introduces  the 
owner  at  each  feed  lot.  He  tells  the 
story  of  his  cattle — where  he  bought 
them,  their  cost,  his  methods  of  feeding 
and  management,  and  when  and  where 
he  plans  to  market  them.  Usually  the 
agent  and  the  specialist  add  a few  words 
of  explanation,  and  then  the  visitors  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions. 

In  the  meantime  cattle  salesmen  have 
been  appraising  the  cattle.  They  indi- 
vidually tell  the  group  approximately 
what  these  cattle  would  bring  on  their 
markets  that  day. 

It  has  been  found  a half-day  tour  in- 
cluding three  or'  four  feed  lots  is  more 
popular  and  effective  than  an  all-day 
tour  including  six  or  eight  feed  lots.  In 
1930  summarizations  and  comments  on 
the  tours  w’ere  given  in  seven  counties  at 
luncheons  or  dinners  attended  by  those 
on  the  tours. 


tural  engineer  and  the  county  home  dem- 
onstration or  agricultural  agents  hold  an 
individual  conference  with  them  or  visit 
them  to  consider  any  special  problems 
on  installing  water  or  sewage  systems  in 
their  homes. 

Installed  systems  have  been  used  as 
demonstrations  so  effectively  that  other 
farms  have  copied  these  systems  with- 
out further  assistance.  While  such  dem- 
onstrations necessitate  a great  deal  of 
planning,  they  give  the  agricultural  en- 
gineer an  opportunity  to  familiarize  the 
county  extension  agents  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  so  that  the  project  can 
be  carried  on  in  their  counties  without 
undue  assistance  from  the  specialist. 

The  project  is  carried  only  in  the 
clubs  requesting  it,  and  the  county  ex- 
tension agents  and  the  specialists  de- 
velop the  work  systematically  as  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  crystallizes.  The  best 
results  have  been  obtained  in  counties 
carrying  the  kitchen-improvement  project. 


The  extension  service  in  Iowa  has  is- 
sued a mimeographed  book  which  shows 
on  maps  of  Iowa  just  what  counties  re- 
ported work  on  each  project  during  1930. 
Underneath  the  map  a statistical  sum- 
mary is  given  of  the  work  in  the  entire 
State  on  that  project  during  1930.  There 
is  a separate  map  sheet  for  each  project. 
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News* Writing  and  Circular-Letter  Contest 


INDIANA  county  agricultural  agents 
participated  in  a state-wide  news- 
writing and  circular-letter  contest,  cov- 
ering their  work  during  1930,  which  cul- 
minated in  an  exhibit  of  the  prize-win- 
ning stories  and  letters  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  extension  workers  held  at 
Purdue  University  last  fall,  according  to 
T.  R.  Johnston,  Indiana  extension  editor. 

There  were  three  classes  for  the  news- 
writing contest : For  the  best  single 

newspaper  story  used  in  local  papers  dur- 
ing the  year  the  winner  received  a rib- 
bon ; for  the  best  collection  of  between 
5 and  10  newspaper  stories  written  by 
the  county  agent  and  published  in  local 
weeklies  during  the  year  the  winner  re- 
ceived a cup ; and  for  the  best  collection 
of  between  5 and  10  newspaper  stories 
written  by  the  county  agent  and  pub- 
lished in  local  dailies  during  the  year 
the  winner  received  a cup.  To  emphasize 
the  value  of  continuous  publicity  through- 
out the  year  the  cups  were  awarded  for 
series  of  news  stories  rather  than  for  a 
single  story. 

There  were  four  classes  for  the  cir- 
cular-letter contest : The  best  individual 
mimeographed  letter,  the  best  series  of 


AS  A result  of  keeping  household  ac- 
_ counts,  home  makers  in  Ohio  are 
changing  their  spending  practices.  They 
are  using  more  farm  products,  taking  an 
interest  in  plans  for  future  spending,  and 
obtaining  increased  satisfaction  from 
their  income.  These  women  now  derive 
a broader  and  fuller  appreciation  of 
country  life  and  its  advantages,  stimulate 
the  interest  of  other  members  of  their 
household  in  account  keeping,  and  study 
their  own  economic  condition.  They  are 
also  making  a beginning  toward  studying 
the  farm  standard  of  living,  reports 
Thelma  Beall,  extension  home  manage- 
ment specialist  in  Ohio. 

The  women  say  that  the  home-account 
project  shows  them  exactly  where  the 
money  is  going,  helps  them  realize  what 
things  are  really  needed  and  what  things 
are  merely  desired,  and  assists  them  to 
detect  leaks  in  their  spending  so  that 
they  can  stop  them  by  better  buying, 
making  or  remaking  expensive  clothing, 
and  arranging  for  the  farm  to  furnish 
the  home  with  as  much  food  and  fuel  as 
possible. 

The  home  account  book  used  in  Ohio 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  cash 
expended  and  the  other  for  farm  prod- 


miineographed  letters,  the  best  individual 
printed  letter,  and  the  best  series  of 
printed  letters. 

All  entries  had  to  reach  the  university 
at  least  five  days  before  the  opening  of 
the  conference  to  give  the  judges  an  op- 
portunity of  making  the  placings.  After 
each  letter  had  been  properly  labeled  and 
mounted  on  panels,  all  the  entries  were 
placed  in  a room  adjoining  the  main  con- 
ference room  where  the  county  agents, 
specialists,  and  others  interested  in  the 
letters  might  study  them  between  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  conference. 

This  display  also  included  sets  of 
circular  letters  which  won  in  contests 
sponsored  by  the  American  Association  of 
Agricultural  College  Editors,  the  Minne- 
sota Extension  Service,  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Extension  Service,  as  well  as  a set 
of  particularly  effective  letters  which 
H.  W.  Gilbertson,  of  the  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work,  had  collected. 

As  a result  of  the  cofitest  and  displays, 
the  better  ideas  from  both  stories  and 
letters  were  set  forth  and  the  agents 
gained  certain  information  or  inspiration 
from  a study  of  the  exhibits,  according  to 
Mr.  Johnston. 


ucts  used.  The  first  is  printed  on  white 
paper  and  the  second  on  yellow  paper, 
so  that  although  they  are  in  the  same 
book,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between 
them  and  get  the  entries  in  the  right 
place. 

The  value  of  the  farm  products  used 
is  estimated  at  the  price  of  the  produce 
that  would  be  obtained  if  it  were  sold 
at  the  farm.  Price  lists  are  sent  to  the 
cooperators  by  the  county  extension 
agents  two  or  three  times  a year  as  a 
guide  in  determining  these  figures. 

Families  who  kept  records  were  se- 
lected by  the  county  extension  agents  on 
the  basis  of  the  home  maker’s  interest  in 
household  accounts  and  her  willingness 
and  ability  to  keep  and  report  a satis- 
factory record. 

Some  women  start  keeping  their  ac- 
counts on  March  1 so  that  their  records 
will  cover  the  same  period  of  time  as 
the  farm  accounts.  Other  women  prefer 
to  start  with  the  calendar  year  so  that 
they  can  become  accustomed  to  recording- 
expenditures  before  the  spring  rush  of 
work. 

Farm  household  account  keeping  in 
Ohio  was  started  as  a part  of  the  exten- 
sion program  in  1924  to  show  the  value 


of  keeping  accounts  as  a guide  to  fam- 
ily expenditures  and  to  obtain  more  In- 
formation about  farm  conditions  so  that 
extension  projects  could  be  planned  on 
a basis  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  farm 
families.  Miss  Beall  reports  that  the 
home  furnishings  specialist  has  used  the 
facts  from  these  studies  as  a guide  in 
planning  her  project  and  that  the  hor- 
ticulture, nutrition,  and  home  manage- 
ment specialists  have  worked  out  a co- 
operative project  for  better  gardens 
which  will  furnish  an  adequate  supply 
of  vegetables  for  the  entire  family 
throughout  the  year. 

From  the  beginning  the  household  ac- 
counts project  has  been  conducted  co- 
operatively by  the  rural  economics  find 
home  economics  departments  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  and  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  State  ex- 
tension service.  The  experiment  station 
records  and  summarizes  the  reports  and 
has  made  detailed  studies  of  food  and 
operating  expenses  of  farm  families. 

The  home  management  specialist  meets 
with  the  women  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  the 
household  accounts  book  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  summarize,  study,  and 
compare  the  records.  She  also  writes 
letters  to  the  women  and  agents  when 
additional  information  is  needed  or  cor- 
rections are  made. 

The  extension  nutrition,  clothing,  and 
health  specialists  send  timely  letters  to 
the  home  makers  on  their  special  proj- 
ects, and  the  farm  management  special- 
ists send  in  the  names  of  the  wives  of 
farm  account  keepers  who  are  interested 
in  keeping  home  accounts.  The  farm 
accounts  show  how  the  income  is  made 
and  the  household  accounts  show  how  it 
is  spent.  In  some  counties  arrangements 
are  made  to  have  at  the  same  time  the 
summary  schools  for  the  men  keeping 
farm  accounts  and  the  women  keeping 
home  accounts. 


Leo  Geeting,  of  Montana,  produced 
752  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an  acre  of 
land. 

In  commenting  on  this  record,  E.  E. 
Isaac,  extension  horticulturist  in  Mon- 
tana, says  that  Mr.  Geeting’s  profit  of 
.$443.15  indicates  that,  even  though  their 
State  is  a long  way  from  terminal  mar- 
kets, a grower  still  can  make  money  by 
cutting  his  production  costs  through 
larger  yields. 

Mr.  Geeting  attributes  his  success  to 
the  fact  that  he  used  only  certified  seed, 
prepared  his  land  thoroughly,  irrigated 
early,  cultivated  carefully,  and  properly 
timed  all  of  these  operations. 


Home  Accounts  Kept  in  Ohio 


Beef-Calf  Shows  and  Sales  Combined  in  Tennessee 


THE  beef-cattle  shows  and  sales 
projects  in  Tennessee  is  interest- 
ing small  livestock  farmers  and 
4-H  club  members  in  the  finishing  of  cat- 
tle according  to  the  best  methods  of  man- 
agement and  feeding,  and,  more  import- 
ant, it  is  providing  them  with  a satis- 
factory market  for  less-than-carload 
lots  of  cattle.  At  the  last  sale  at  the 
State  fair  grounds  at  Nashville  the 
calves  were  auctioned  to  14  packer  buy- 
ers and  butchers  for  an  average  of  $10.58 
per  hundredweight,  or  approximately  $80 
a head. 

The  project  also  has  taught  the 
farmers  that  feeding  livestock  is  profit- 
able and  that  it  will  increase  the  farm 
income.  These  results  were  the  objec- 
tives of  the  extension  service  in  starting 
this  project  in  1925. 

Under  the  present  arrangements  any 
4-H  club  member,  vocational  agricultural 
student,  or  adult  farmer  may  exhibit 
and  sell  as  many  beef  calves  at  the 
annual  show  and  sale  as  he  wants  to, 
provided  he  owns  and  feeds  them  himself 
and  makes  his  entries  prior  to  June  15. 


A club  meeting  appointment  card  has 
been  worked  up  by  Dorothea  M.  Hoxie, 
club  agent  in  Bristol  and  Providence 
Counties,  R.  I.,  according  to  Robert  G. 
Foster,  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work.  Miss  Hoxie  gives  a copy 
of  this  card  to  the  different  groups  in 
her  counties  so  that  when  they  are  mak- 
ing out  their  local  club  plans  of  work 
for  the  year  they  may  indicate  on  this 
card  the  special  assistance  desired  from 
the  agent  during  the  year.  The  card  asks 
for  the  name  of  the  club,  the  project  be- 
ing undertaken,  the  time  and  place  of 
the  meetings,  and  the  number  of  meet- 
ings each  month. 

Doctor  Foster  believes  that  this  sys- 
tem is  placing  the  responsibility  for  local 
club  planning  more  and  more  where  it 
belongs — with  the  local  club  and  the  local 
leader. 


Ti:e  State  fair  association  and  the 
State  department  of  agriculture  provided 
the  prize  money  in  1930.  In  addition  to 
awards  for  individual  calves,  prizes  are 
given  for  the  best  county  groups  of  eight 
4-H  club  calves,  not  more  than  two  of 
which  can  be  owned  by  one  individual. 
The  eight  calves  in  the  above  illustra- 
tion gave  first  place  to  Montgomery 
County  last  year. 

The  county  agricultural  agents  visit 
the  members  at  intervals  to  assist  them 


Fellowships  Awarded 

MISS  Mary  Todd,  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Andy  Colebank,  of  Tennes- 
see, have  been  awarded  $1,000  fellow- 
ships by  the  Payne  Fund  of  New  York 
City.  They  will  come  to  Washington  in 
September  to  study  for  nine  months 
and  will  devote  50  per  cent  of  their 
time  to  a study  of  the  governmental 
activities  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  other  Government  departments, 
20  per  cent  to  academic  study,  and  30 
per  cent  to  some  specific  research 
problem. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  se- 
lected them  for  this  honor  for  their 
high  scholastic  record,  excellence  in  4-H 
club  work,  interest  in  agricultural  and 
home  economics  subjects,  and  promise 
of  leadership  in  these  fields. 

The  qualifications  required  of  the 
candidates  for  this  fellowship  are  (1) 
a college  degree  in  agriculture  or  home 


with  their  project,  and  L.  A.  Richardson, 
the  animal  hhsbandry  specialist,  endeav- 
ors to  visit  each  cooperator  at  least 
once  during  the  season  with  the  agent. 
The  specialist  also  prepares  letters  of 
timely  instruction  on  feeding  and  man- 
agement, which  are  sent  to  each  contest- 
ant under  the  county  agricultural  agent’s 
signature. 

The  following  table  shows  how  ex- 
tensively the  boys  and  farmers  have 
adopted  the  project : 


to  4-H  Club  Members 

economics;  (2)  five  years’  participation 
in  4-H  club  work  with  interest  continu- 
ing through  college;  (3)  a definite  in- 
terest in  extension  work  in  agriculture 
or  home  economics,  and  (4)  not  over  25 
years  of  age.  There  is  also  a limitation 
that  no  one  section  of  the  country  shall 
be  awarded  the  same  fellowship  in  two 
successive  years. 

Miss  Todd  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  Mr.  Colebank 
from  the  University  of  Tennessee  this 
year. 

In  announcing  the  award  to  the  dele- 
gates at  the  fifth  annual  4-H  club  camp, 
S.  Howard  Evans,  of  the  Payne  Fund, 
said : 

These  young  people  will  look  carefully 
into  the  many  departmental  activities. 
From  time  to  time  they  will  be  reporting 
to  you  on  what  they  find.  They  will  be 
keeping  before  you  the  larger  vision  of 
the  field  wherein  your  interest  lies. 
They  will  be  your  window  to  a wider 
world. 


Beef-calf  shows  and  sales  in  Tennessee 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

36 

65 

82 

162 

279 

Number  farmers  exhibiting 

6 

8 

19 

37 

85 

85 

Total  number  people  exhibiting 

6 

44 

84 

119 

247 

364 

Number  counties  represented  .. 

2 

7 

8 

12 

22 

34 

Number  of  cattle  exhibited  and  sold  ..  

12 

74 

165 

278 

502 

613 

Total  sale  price  for  the  cattle.  . ....  

$994 

$5,  552 

$16, 778 

$26, 344 

$47,  793 

$49,  008 

Total  prizes  awarded 

$250 

$1, 199 

$1,  333 

$1,862 

$3,  084 

$2,  535 
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A Questionnaire  that  Stimu- 
lates Local  Leaders 

Questionnaires  filled  in  regularly  by 
local  4-H  club  leaders  have  stimulated 
and  maintained  the  interest  of  the  lead- 
ers in  their  work,  reports  Dorothea  M. 
Hoxie,  county  club  agent  for  Bristol  and 
Providence  Counties,  R.  I.  The  sum- 
mary which  is  made  from  the  individual 
replies  shows  what  is  going  on  in  the 
successful  clubs. 

The  questionnaires  are  used  as  the 
basis  for  reports  at  the  county-wide  meet- 
ings of  the  local  leaders 
and  serve  as  a means  of 
getting  new  ideas  from 
each  club.  They  enable 
the  leaders  who  are  un- 
able to  attend  the  meet- 
ings to  send  in  their  re- 
ports and  ideas  and  to 
receive  a summary  of  the 
experience  and  ideas  of 
the  other  leaders.  The 
leaders  feel  that  they  will 
be  surer  to  report  all  of 
the  new  developments  in 
their  work  if  a question- 
naire is  sent  to  them  at 
regular  intervals. 

There  are  11  questions 
which  the  leaders  volun- 
tarily fill  out.  Some  of 
the  questions  are : “ How 
have  you  taught  your 
club  members  responsi- 
bility either  for  their 
share  in  the  club  pro- 
gram or  for  their  own 
project?”  “ What  have 
the  members  taught  you?” 

“ Have  you  any  original 
way  of  earning  money  or 
have  you  had  especial 
success  with  some  of 
the  tried  schemes?  ” “Will 
you  not  write  here  two  or 
three  questions  that  are 
puzzling  you  and  on  which  you  would 
appreciate  the  experience  of  another 
leader?  ” 


Group  Insurance 

All  men  and  women  working  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work  who  meet  reason- 
able health  requirements  are  eligible  to 
the  benefits  of  group  health  and  accident 
insurance  under  arrangements  recently 
made  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
department’s  beneficial  and  relief  asso- 
ciation. This  insurance  is  being  han- 
dled under  a contract  with  the  National 
Casualty  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  which 
was  given  an  “A-l  ” rating  in  Bests’ 
1930  report  of  insurance  companies. 


The  plan  adopted  provides  indemnities 
for  disability  from  illness  or  accident 
ranging  from  $10  to  $50  a week,  begin- 
ning on  the  fifteenth  day  of  disability 
and  continuing  as  long  as  disability 
exists,  not  exceeding  a total  of  52  weeks. 
The  positions  have  been  divided  into  two 
groups:  A,  nonliazardous  occupations; 
and  B,  hazardous  occupations.  The  cost 
of  the  insurance  for  Group  A employees 
ranges  from  $3.40  semiannually,  for  a 
weekly  indemnity  of  $10,  to  $17  semi- 
annually, for  a weekly  indemnity  of  $50. 


The  cost  of  Group  B ranges  from  $4.74 
to  $23.70  semiannually. 

For  an  additional  premium,  the  insur- 
ance will  pay  a cash  indemnity  in  case  of 
accidental  death  or  dismemberment. 
This  costs  $1.56  for  class  A and  $2.28 
for  class  B a year  for  each  $1,000  of  in- 
demnity, but  any  one  individual  may  not 
subscribe  for  more  than  $5,000. 

Premiums  are  payable  semiannually  or 
annually  directly  to  the  National  Casu- 
alty Co.,  which  will  handle  directly  all 
claims.  However,  the  department  bene- 
ficial and  relief  association  will,  in  case 
of  any  dispute,  take  action  to  protect  the 
employee’s  interest. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  National  Casualty  Co., 
1100  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Merchants  and  Home- 
Makers  Meetings 

Meetings  of  merchants  and  home  mak- 
ers have  been  sponsored  by  Inez  LaBos- 
sier  and  Julia  E.  Brekke,  clothing  spe- 
cialists in  North  Dakota,  in  the  13  coun- 
ties in  North  Dakota  which  carry  a major 
project  in  clothing.  The  purposes  of 
these  meetings  were  (1)  to  further  good 
will  and  cooperation  between  merchants 
and  the  extension  service;  (2)  to  ac- 
quaint merchants  with  the  work  which 
the  extension  service  is  doing  with  home 
makers  and  4-H  clubs  on 
the  purchasing  power  and 
habits  of  people;  and  (3) 
to  obtain  the  merchants’ 
point  of  view  on  prob- 
lems as  they  concern  the 
consumer. 

The  county  home  dem- 
onstration agent  or  agri- 
cultural agent  sent  letters 
of  invitation  to  all  gen- 
eral merchants,  managers 
of  stores,  and  sales  peo- 
ple handling  clothing  in 
their  county  and  usually 
talked  personally  with 
each  merchant  to  interest 
him  in  the  idea. 

At  the  meetings  the 
clothing  specialist  talked 
briefly  on  extension  work 
as  it  functions  in  the  State 
and  county  and  then  gave 
a demonstration  on  select- 
ing fabrics.  She  endeav- 
ored to  illustrate  how  sub- 
ject-matter information  is 
relayed  to  the  club  mem- 
bers through  the  medium 
of  leader  training  meetings. 

The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to 
an  informal  discussion  on 
the  problems  of  the  con- 
sumer from  the  viewpoint 
of  both  the  merchant  and  the  con- 
sumer. An  effort  was  made  to  find  out 
what  the  merchant  wanted  his  customer 
to  know  and  to  show  the  merchant  what 
the  customer  would  appreciate  from  the 
store  in  the  way  of  correct  information 
and  service. 


Old  reports  and  records  were  used  as 
the  basis  for  a story  on  4-H  club  work 
in  Crawford  County,  Iowa,  in  a special 
edition  of  the  local  newspaper  published 
during  the  county  4-H  club  fair.  The 
outstanding  local  leaders,  clubs,  and  club 
members,  with  their  achievements,  were 
given  briefly  for  each  year  since  4-H  club 
work  was  started  in  the  county. 


Transplanting  Trees 


Protecting  roots  from  drying  out  by  leaving  at  least  a square 
foot  of  dirt  around  them  and  wrapping  them  with  burlap  is  the 
keynote  to  the  successful  removal  of  trees,  according  to  W.  O. 
Edmondson,  extension  forester  and  horticulturist  in  Wyoming. 
This  picture  was  taken  at  a demonstration  on  the  proper  way 
of  transplanting  evergreens  which  was  given  at  a picnic. 
More  than  100  people  participated  in  digging  up  100  shrubs  and 
25  evergreens  to  be  planted  around  their  homes  in  accordance 
with  plans  and  specifications  given  by  Mr.  Edmondson  and 
C.  A.  Johnson,  Washakie  County  agricultural  agent. 
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Circular  Letters  Studied 

Studies  have  been  made  by  the  Exten- 
sion Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with 
the  extension  service  of  a large  number 
of  States,  to  determine  the  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  various  means  and 
agencies  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
extension  program  as  well  as  the  ecst 
of  conducting  each  of  the  means  and 
agencies  per  unit  of  quantitative  results 
obtained.  These  studies  show  that  the 
effectiveness  of  circular  letters,  from  the 
standpoint  of  practices  adopted  by  farm- 
ers and  farm  women,  is  relatively  low ; 
only  2.33  per  cent  of  the  30,1S3  changes 
involved  were  influenced  by  this  means. 
However,  from  the  standpoint  of  expen- 
ditures of  time  and  money  the  circular 
letter  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  least 
expensive  of  the  various  methods  used. 

A study  of  the  contents  of  2,353  cir- 
cular letters  taken  from  the  1929  annual 
reports  of  extension  workers  has  just 
been  completed  by  the  division  of  exten- 
sion studies  and  teaching  of  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work. 

Somewhat  less  than  half,  44  per  cent, 
of  the  letters  analyzed,  contained  subject- 
matter  information.  Twice  as  high  a 
proportion  of  the  letters  prepared  by  ag- 
ricultural workers  included  subject-mat- 
ter information  as  was  true  of  the  let- 
ters written  by  home-economics  extension 
workers,  the  percentages  being  53  and 
26,  respectively.  These  percentages  are 
practically  reversed  when  comparison  is 
made  between  the  use  of  circular  letters 
by  home  economics  and  by  agricultural 
workers  to  make  announcements  of  meet- 
ings or  other  extension  activities.  Fifty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  let- 
ters studied  contained  no  subject  matter 
whatever.  Announcements  of  meetings 
or  other  activities  made  up  37  per  cent, 
organization  matters  18  per  cent,  and 
information  of  a service  nature,  1 per 
cent.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  letters 
analyzed  were  illustrated  in  some  way 
with  photographs,  line  drawings,  or 
fancy  lettering. 

Authority  for  Content 

In  a few  circular  letters  more  than  one 
authority  for  the  subject-matter  content 
was  specified  or  implied.  In  such  cases 
credit  was  given  to  each  authority  in- 
volved. These  instances  were  relatively 
few,  however,  being  only  4 per  cent  of 
the  total.  The  signature  of  the  agent 
served  as  the  only  indorsement  of  sub- 
ject matter  contained  in  58  per  cent  of 
the  letters.  In  34  per  cent  either  the 
specialist  was  quoted  or  it  was  stated 
that  the  information  had  been  obtained 
from  that  source.  The  opinion  of  agents 
and  specialists  thus  furnished  the  basis 


for  at  least  a part  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter information  contained  in  92  per  cent 
of  the  letters.  The  extension  worker 
who  signed  the  letter  was  not  listed  as 
an  authority  when  some  other  agency 
was  named  to  authenticate  the  subject 
matter  given. 

The  successful  experience  of  a farmer 
or  farm  woman  in  the  community  with 
some  recommended  project  was  described 
in  6 per  cent  of  the  letters.  In  3 per 
cent  of  the  letters  a result  demonstration 
which  had  been  or  was  being  conducted 
in  the  locality  was  cited  as  proof  that 
the  practice  advocated  was  a good  one. 
Work  of  the  experiment  station,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  method  demonstration,  and 
agencies  outside  of  the  extension  service 
each  were  mentioned  as  authorities  in 


NEARLY  300  secretaries  of  local 
home  demonstration  clubs  in  Mich- 
igan have  been  trained  in  news  writing 
at  1-day  county  schools.  These  schools 
have  been  conducted  cooperatively  by 
the  county  home  demonstration  agents, 
Muriel  Dundas,  extension  nutritionist, 
and  J.  B.  Hasselman,  extension  editor 
in  Michigan.  The  number  of  news 
articles  published  in  the  home  demonstra- 
tion counties  has  increased  from  381  in 
1927-28,  to  467  in  1928-29,  and  to  1,117 
in  1929-30.  The  specialists  report  that  in 
the  counties  which  do  not  have  home 
demonstration  agents  there  were  5,312 
news  articles  published  in  1929-30. 
(Eight  of  the  83  counties  in  Michi- 
gan have  county  home  demonstration 
agents. ) 

The  schools  were  de\  eloped  to  keep 
before  the  public  the  home  economics 
program,  to  obtain'  the  interest  of  new 
communities  and  new  individuals,  and 
to  assist  in  building  a more  far-reaching 
organization  among  the  farm  women  of 
the  State.  Specifically  the  schools  at- 
tempt to  assist  the  news  gatherers  to 
write  home-economics  newrs  in  a style 
(1)  that  will  convey  some  definite  infor- 
mation about  the  home-economics  exten- 
sion program  and  (2)  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  local  editors. 

As  the  opening  for  each  school  the 
home-economics  specialist  discusses  the 
purposes  of  the  school  and  presents  gen- 
eral suggestions  on  news  writing  as  to 
content  and  form.  The  club  secretaries 
are  asked  to  write  up  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  v'hich  they  have  attended, 
and  then  transform  the  minutes  into  a 
news  story.  In  the  subsequent  discus- 
sion the  essential  differences  between 
minutes  and  news  stories  are  brought  out. 


less  than  1 per  cent  of  the  letters.  Al- 
though the  letters  written  by  agricultural 
and  home-economics  workers  separately 
showed  practically  the  same  trend,  a 
somewhat  higher  percentage  of  the  lat- 
ter than  of  the  former  were  based  on 
the  opinion  of  the  extension  agent  or 
specialist. 

Conclusions  Reached 

The  data  from  the  various  studies 
made  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  different 
means  and  agencies  used  in  extension 
teaching  indicate  that  the  circular  letter 
is  an  efficient  means  of  disseminating  in- 
formation to  large  numbers  of  people  in 
such  a way  as  to  influence  them  to  ac- 
cept the  better  practices  recommended, 
and  would  seem  to  be  deserving  of  even 
greater  use. 


The  extension  editor  presents  the  view- 
point of  the  newspaper  and  uses  the 
material  prepared  earlier  in  the  day  as 
the  basis  for  a discussion  of  news  values 
in  the  county  paper.  The  local  editors 
are  invited  to  send  a representative  to 
tell  the  group  about  the  standards  and 
style  of  their  paper. 

The  secretaries  are  urged  to  make  con- 
tacts with  their  local  editors  and  explain 
home  demonstration  work  to  them.  They 
are  cautioned  to  submit  their  copy 
promptly  and  to  observe  any  changes 
that  are  made  to  avoid  future  mistakes. 
If  their  efforts  are  disregarded  consist- 
ently, another  personal  call  is  suggested. 

In  some  counties  trips  through  the 
newspaper  plants  with  an  explanation 
cf  the  publication  process  have  been  ar- 
ranged. The  editor  of  one  chain  of 
rural  papers  asked  that  all  his  rural  cor- 
respondents be  permitted  to  attend  a 
training  school  and  at  that  time  enter- 
tained the  group  at  luncheon. 

In  the  counties  that  do  not  have  a home 
demonstration  agent  the  secretaries  are 
given  mimeographed  outlines  of  sugges- 
tions at  the  organization  meetings. 
After  a short  time  each  specialist  offers 
constructive  criticism  on  the  articles  sub- 
mitted. 

All  of  the  home-economics  specialists 
have  contributed  to  this  news  program 
by  sending  to  the  county  extension  agents 
preliminary  stories  for  each  project  and 
by  sending  regular  contributions  to  State 
farm  papers. 

The  secretaries  have  forwarded  to  the 
State  office  their  account  of  each  pro- 
ject meeting  and  clippings  of  what  has 
been  published.  One  or  more  news  arti- 
cles have  been  published  on  75  per  cent 
of  the  project  meetings  reported. 


Training  Club  Secretaries  in  News  Writing 
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How  to  Buy  Foods 


A CONSIDERATION  of  a few  funda- 
mental principles  of  marketing  and 
the  establishing  of  standards  that  may  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  foods  is  one  aim 
of  the  foods  and  nutrition  project  of 
the  Illinois  Extension  Service,  says 
Grace  B.  Armstrong,  foods  and  nutrition 
specialist. 

The  members  of  the  home  bureau  of 
any  county  having  decided  to  carry  this 
work  choose  two  local  leaders  from  each 
unit,  often  a township,  to  meet  with  the 
nutrition  specialist.  Following  this 
meeting,  these  local  leaders  present  the 
work  at  the  unit  meetings,  and  the  home 
demonstration  agent  may  present  certain 
topics. 

The  topic  usually  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting  is  “ Sources  of  our  Food  Supply 
and  Factors  Affecting  the  Cost  of  Foods.” 
A simple  breakfast  menu  may  serve  as 
a basis  of  discussion  for  this  topic. 
First,  the  women  make  a list  of  the 
articles  needed  for  the  meal  and  locate 
on  a wall  map  of  the  world  the  probable 
source  of  each.  Then  they  consider  how 
it  was  possible  to  have  each  of  these 
foods  on  the  breakfast  table  that  morn- 
ing. This  brings  out  the  steps  in  the 
production  and  marketing  of  foods, 
which  may  include  land  for  raising  the 
product ; farm  labor ; storing ; process- 
ing, as  milling  grain,  canning  fruits  or 
roasting  coffee ; grading ; inspecting ; 
packing ; transporting ; and  wholesale 
and  retail  distributing.  Each  of  these, 
it  is  seen,  affects  the  final  cost  of  the 
product. 

When  the  cost  of  retailing  is  found 
to  be  very  high,  a consideration  of  the 
reasons  brings  out  the  responsibility  of 
the  women  in  requiring  delivery  of  food, 
credit,  careless  handling  and  sampling  of 
food  by  shoppers,  and  the  demanding  of 
a large  assortment  or  number  of  brands 
of  a product. 

Topics  discussed  at  other  meetings  are : 
The  study  of  staple  groceries,  as  flour, 
coffee,  tea,  chocolate  and  cocoa,  rice  and 
other  cereals,  sugar,  fats,  and  baking 
powder ; fancy  groceries,  as  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, coconut,  olives,  pickles,  figs,  dates, 
and  candied  fruit  peels;  canned  foods; 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables ; meats ; and 
local  Federal  and  State  food  laws. 
Usually  8 to  12  meetings  are  required 
for  a discussion  of  all  these  topics. 

In  the  study  of  each  food  considera- 
tion is  given  to  quality  and  grades  of 
the  product,  if  graded.  As  each  food 
product  is  studied,  if  possible,  a sample 
is  shown  to  illustrate  the  variety,  grade, 
or  other  point  being  discussed.  No  one 


is  advised  regarding  brands  or  even 
grades  to  buy,  but  an  attempt  is  made 
to  get  each  woman  to  decide  this  accord- 
ing to  her  income  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  product  is  to  be  used. 

Much  assistance  has  been  given  by 
wholesale  distributors,  not  only  those 
handling  nationally  advertised  foods,  but 
also  those  serving  small  sections  of 
Illinois.  Considerable  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  project  by  retail  grocers, 
who  have  encouraged  women  to  visit 
their  stores  individually  or  in  groups. 

That  this  subject  does  have  practical 
value  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  one 


National  4-H  Club  Radio 
Program 

Saturday,  October  3 

The  program  for  the  national 
4-H  club  radio  hour  on  Saturday, 
October  3,  includes  talks  by  I.  W. 
Hill,  a club  girl  and  a club  leader 
from  Oklahoma,  and  a club  boy 
from  Nebraska  on  What’s  Happen- 
ing Among  4-H  Clubs.  The  United 
States  Marine  Band  will  play 
Some  of  Our  Favorite  Melodies: 

Drink  to  Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes — 
Old  English  air. 

All  Through  the  Night — Welsh  air. 
Santa  Lucia — Neapolitan  boat  song. 


Songs  My  Mother  Taught  Me_.  D I'ofOk. 
Soldiers’  Chorus,  from  Faust  Gounod. 

Traumerei Schumann. 

Toreador  Song,  from  Carmen.  Bizet. 

Love's  Old  Sweet  Song Molloy. 

Liebestraum Liszt. 


county  reports  of  practices  adopted  as  a 
result  of  the  foods-buying  subproject 
number  over  1,600. 


Anna  Searl,  Livingston  County  home 
demonstration  agent,  says  that  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  comments  which 
the  women  in  her  county  have  made  on 
this  work : “ It  has  taught  us  money 
values,”  “ Have  saved  $2  a week  on  the 
buying  of  food,”  “ Have  developed  in- 
telligent judgments,”  and  “ We  have 
realized  our  spending  responsibilities.” 


Home-Makers’  Radio  Clubs 

The  Oregon  home  makers’  radio  club 
series  on  “ Do  you  understand  your 
child?”  interested  the  rural  women  so 


much  that  the  series  was  repeated  by  re- 
quest. Any  club  or  group  of  home 
makers  could  form  a radio  club  under 
this  plan,  which  was  outlined  by  C'.ari- 
bel  Nye,  State  home  demonstration  leader 
in  Oregon.  The  women  met  together 
every  other  week  to  listen  to  the  radio 
talks  and  then  discuss  parent-child  rela- 
tions with  the  aid  of  programs  and  the 
radio  lectures.  The  clubs  sent  reports 
on  each  meeting  to  the  State  agricultural 
college. 

On  alternate  Tuesdays  the  following 
topics  were  considered  : “ What  makes  a 
good  dad  and  mother?”  “ How  can  you 
teach  desirable  habits?”  “What  do  you 
do  when  your  child  says  ‘ I won’t  ’ ? ” 
“ Can  children  be  taught  to  eat  what  they 
should?”  “How  can  you  guide  in  sex 
education?”  and  “How  can  you  teach 
care  of  belongings?  ” 

On  the  other  Tuesdays  during  the  se- 
ries supplementary  lectures  were  given 
on:  “Do  you  understand  your  child?” 
“ Can  you  avoid  or  correct  the  fears  of 
your  child?”  “Does  your  child  play 
enough  ? ” “ Is  your  child  growing  up 
emotionally?”  and  “Are  you  helping  your 
adolescent  to  adjust?”  Club  members 
were  assigned  to  listen  in  and  report 
these  lectures  at  the  regular  club  meet- 
ings. 

Oklahoma’s  Schools  for 
Better  Rural  Homes 

As  a part  of  the  better-homes  move- 
ment in  Oklahoma  8 better-rural-homes 
schools  were  conducted  in  the  winter,  at 
which  1,015  men  and  women  attended, 
representing  40  counties. 

The  movement  is  based  on  the  belief 
that  every  American  family  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  a home  which 
is  healthful,  convenient,  comfortable,  and 
attractive. 

Representatives  of  Better  Homes  in 
America  and  the  Oklahoma  Farmer- 
Stockman  cooperated  with  extension 
agents  in  holding  these  all-day  meetings 
where  practical  demonstrations  relating 
to  home  making  were  given.  The  study 
of  home  problems  was  encouraged  so 
that  the  best  use  would  be  made  of  all 
available  resources. 

An  excellent  feature  of  each  meeting 
was  an  educational  exhibit  arranged  by 
the  home  demonstration  agent.  The  ar- 
ticles exhibited  included  reconditioned 
furniture,  homemade  conveniences  such 
as  wood  boxes  on  legs,  iceless  refrigera- 
tors, worktables,  footstools,  and  articles 
made  from  sacks.  In  several  of  the 
counties  a traveling  library  well  arranged 
in  a homemade  bookcase  was  on  display. 

Follow-up  work  was  carried  on  during 
Better  Homes  Week,  April  26  to  May  2. 
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Motion  Pictures 


Reach  those  who  are  difficult 
to  reach  by  other  teach- 
ing methods 

cr^o 

'■'K9  HAVE  you  not  noticed  what  a 

powerful  appeal  educational  movies  have? 
Have  you  not  often  found  farm  men  and 
women  attending  your  movie  lectures  whom 
you  thought  were  not  interested  in  improved 
practices? 

—*0  NOT  ONLY  do  motion  pic- 
tures  stimulate  interest  in  better  ways  of 
farming  and  home  making,  but  they  help 
backward  people  to  understand  more  read' 
ily,  and  then  too  they  impress  lessons  more 
vividly  with  the  result  that  they  are  re- 
membered longer. 

“^9  THEY  VITALIZE  the  exten- 

sion message,  and  by  clearly  visualizing  the 
project,  help  the  extension  agent  to  obtain 
effective  results  in  influencing  farm  people 
to  adopt  better  practices. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  now  has  more  than 
250  motion  picture  subjects  available  on 
standard  width  (35  mm.)  film.  A limited 
number  can  also  be  obtained  on  narrow- 
width  (16  mm.)  film.  Sound  recording  ap- 
paratus has  also  been  installed  and  three 
new  sound  pictures  have  been  completed. 

-^5  Write  for  reservations  of  films 
as  far  as  possible  in  advance  of  dates  they 
are  desired. 


OFFICE  OF  MOTION  PICTURES 
EXTENSION  SERVICE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


w must  remember  that 
county  extension  agents  are  essentially  teach- 
ers. When  the  agent  solicits  membership  for 
a farmers'  organization,  acts  as  secretary, 
handles  the  farmer’s  funds,  writes  the  farm- 
ers letters,  or  makes  the  farmers  decision, 
he  takes  away  from  the  farmer  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  to  do  these  things  for  himself 
and  leaves  the  farmer  in  the  end  no  richer  in 
knowledge  and  ability  than  when  he  began. 
As  a good  teacher,  the  extension  agent  does 
not  do  for  the  farmer  what  the  farmer  can  do 
for  himself. 


C.  B.  SMITH 


